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not. So with your cows. 









Ir your diet lacks an essential 
something and your system gets 
out of tune, you can’t do your 
best work, can you? Of course 


thing is lacking in their feed, 
how can you expect them to fill 
the milk-pail night and morning 
so you can get a fat check on the 
first of month? Of 


How about 
YOUR COWS’ 
HEALTHP 


health and in milking trim all 
the time. Each month brings a 
big milk check when you feed 


Union Grains. 
If some- 


condition of 


average. 


- - ’ this will bring an increased 
ye rhage - =" wong woe annual income of 12 to 18 clean 
~ saga in tg dollars per cow. A worth-while 
oie ee fag _ increase, isn’t it? This is just 

as ee | 4 > what Union Grains is doing for 
her digestive tract will get hundreds: ef dai 


do it for you. F 


yield cut im half, a lot of because 

: 1. Its base is dried distillers’ grains, 
the greatest single milk-producing con- 
centrate known. The proteins in dis 
tillers’ grains are especially adapted for 


sustained heavy milk production. 


with other carefully grains t 


Ubiko Milk Record Cards Free 


Write for free record cards, or ask your 
dealer for them. All Ubiko dealers have 


a supply. 

THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 

Dept. K-8 Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of 

UBIKO “World’s Record” Buttermilk 
Mash 


—- ™marew = 
a PO) sl 
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Try a ton of Union Grains and 
you will see the difference in the 
your cows. Each 
cow will give an extra pound 
or more of milk per day, on the 


If you are getting $2 to $3 per 
hundredweight for your mill, 


It will 
Union Grains 


2. Dried distillers’ grains are so blended 
selected i 
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TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
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YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 





NEW BUILDING BOOK tells 
and Siding and 
information. 
















E. E. MILLER 


WIE Progressive Farmer deeply re- 
grets to record the death of Elva 
E. Miller; for five years (1908-13) 


Southern Agriculturist. 

Mr. Miller while in his early twenties 
on a farm near Morristown, Tenn, 
wrote for us. a number of articles of 
such unusual distinction of thought and 
style that we recognized his genius, A 
position on our editorial staff becoming 
vacant, we wired him to come for a 
trial, with the result that for five years 
he labored with us and left only be- 
cause of his desire to give himself 
more excinsively to the agricultural de- 
velopment of his native state. 

There was im E. E. Miller a rare 
blend of the poetic and the practical. 
He was interested in. farming and bet- 


Editor’s Note.—Bill Casper has been 
reading abeut the selection. of the ten 
Master Farmers.of Alabama. The follow- 
ing letter from him was read at the ban- 
quet given in honor of these men and 
their wives. We are publishing his let- 
ter because of the numerous requests to 
that effect. 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer, 
EAR Sir:— 

I just. seen in the papers. that you 
‘and them fellers at Auburn has picked 

, ten farmers yow are 

goin’ to call Master 
Farmers of Ala- 
bama. What IE want 
te know is why 
didn’t you come by 
my place? How you 
know you fellows 
got the ten best 
farmers in the state 
when you ain’t seen 
my place a tall? 

Now I know I 
ain’t got no show 
place. Fact is I ain’t got no other busi- 
ness to keep up the farm and make a 
big show out of it with. But at least 
my place is paid for, that is mostly. Of 
course that last 40 I went in debt for in 
1920 when prices was highest and just 
before the bottom fell out of everything. 








BILL CASPER 


| Ese by the little bool you used that 2 
| fellow’s: got to have 2 fine house and a 


Fand get all the stock and machinery he 
needs. to farm with and have anything 
left to put into fine houses and things 
like that? Me and Marthy has talke? 
that over many a2 time and while she don’t 
always want to, we always agrees that 
wher it comes to choosin’ between some- 





thin’ for the house that won't never make 


DEATH OF E. E. MILLER 





Managing Editor of this paper, and for 
12 years past Editor-in-chief of the 





ter ways of farming but still more in- 
terested im farm life and farm folks. 
The organization of farmers: he wel- 
comed not only for its value in promot- 
ing efficiency in business and marketing 
and for helping farmers get a square deal 
economically, but also for its value in 
bringing farmers to know one another, 
work together, and develop a genuine 
rural comradeship. And always, too, he 
sought to hasten the day when a gen- 
uinely rural culture would develop all 
over Dixie—when Southern farm folks 
would be distinguished for a love of 
poetry, music, art, and literature, and 
of all tifat is beautiful in trees and 
flowers, flocks and. herds, rivers, moun- 
tain-peaks,. sunsets; and the ever-chang- 
ing seasons, Himself the author of 
verse of real merit, he regarded so en- 
thusiastically the work of Whitman 
amt Lanier as poets and nature lovers 
that two of his four sons bear their 
names. 

Sprung from the same Southern hill- 
country stock from which Lincoln 
came, Miller himself had somewhat of 
Lincotn’s spirit. Self-educated,.unpre- 
tentious, knowing no malice or envy or 
bitterness, charitable in all his judg- 
ments, and with a fund of kindly hu- 
mor that was always racy of the soil, 
he merits the epitaph which Edwin 
Markham. wrote for Lincolm himself : 


“The color of the ground was in him, the 
red earth, 

The tamg and odor of the primal things— 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the 
corn; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 

The justice of the rain that loves all 
leaves; 

The pity of the snow that hides all scars.” 








“Why Didn’t You See My Place?” 


a nickel and some machinery that will 
help me make more money we better get 
the machinery. I admit Marthy fusses 
a right smart about it but she’s purty 
sensible and does what I knows is best. 

Since seein’ the names of these Master 
Farmer fellows in the paper I been look- 
in’ to see what I could find out about 
them Now there’s-that fellow Light- 
head or foet whichever it is. I seen a 
piece about him in The Progressive 
Farmer a few years back. It was wrote 
by a man named Davis. I reckon he must 
of cut a. watermelom and Davis zive him 
a good writeup. Did you go see his 
farm? Has his wife got a good garden 
and plenty of chickens? Is they any- 
thing im the smokehouse or is he even 
got a smokehouse? Does his wife milk 
a good cow? [Is his wife all the time 
frettin’ about havin’ to cut and bring 
im. stovewood or does she take it. reason- 
able like she ought? Them’s questions 
I'd like to: know: 

I could ask lots of questions: about the 
others too. I see you got a man named 
Graf and he milks 80 or a hundred cows 
and a fellow named Young as. milks 160 
cows. What do they want to milk ’em 
all for? We got about 12 or 15 cows in 
our neighborhood but you don’t ketch me 
goir’ around trying to mille ’em all. 

IE see you picked a cattleman named 

“He’s. a white face man,” I 
heard a fellow say. Well, why shouldn't 
he be? I thought that was the only kind 
you took. 

Now they’s a lot more questions I'd 
like to asic but: you just answer me these 
and PW be satisfied 

What's the chanct: of gettin’ in next 
year? Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 
C5) 
ae should be transplanted while 

‘ dormant, but may with care be trans- 
planted at almost any season of the year. 
We know of a beautiful privet hedge 
that was set on a hot day in August. 
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“Master Farmer’—A New Honor for Farmers 
Ten of Alabama’s Best Receive Awards From The Progressive Farmer and From Auburn 


best farmers rose to their feet as their names 
were called. Each in turn received a framed 
certificate of the award “Master Farmer” at the hands 
of the President of Auburn and each in turn received 
from The Progressive Farmer a 
gold medal mounted for use as a 
watch fob and carrying the award 
“Master Farmer.” About the ban- 
quet tables, 276 men and women 
had gathered to see the awards 
presented. Speakers paid tribute 
to the work and accomplishments 
of these men. And their wives, 
too, were there and were required 
to stand that all might see them. 
Thus were 10 men of Alabama 
honored—10 men who have chosen farming as their 
life work and who have done this work so well as to 
receive special recognition. For the award, “Master 
Farmer,” is the highest honor yet conferred for excel- 
lence in farming. Thus is a new dignity conferred on 
agriculture and a new goal established that is worthy 
of the best efforts of any man. 


Winners of the Award 


HE men honored with the “Master Farmer” award 

were as follows: J. J. Boyd, Marion County; 

Emil Graf, Mobile County; J. W. Hathorn, Hous- 
ton County; Webb Hurst, Macon County; W. H. King, 
Dallas County; R. E. Lambert, Wilcox County; B. H. 
Lightfoot, Pike County; J. B. H. Lumpkin, Marshall 
County ; John R. Witt, Limestone County; L. C. Young, 
Sr., Montgomery County. 


What Is a Master Farmer? 


O RECEIVE the award, “Master Farmer,” one 
must have demonstrated his ability 


O' THE evening of August 2, ten of Alabama’s 





W. C. LASSETTER 


By W. C. LASSETTER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


tive counties. Then the county agent in each county 
called on the nominee and with his aid filled out a 
questionnaire and score card giving detailed informa- 
tion concerning his methods and equipment and accom- 
plishments. These records were 


In each of the extension division districts of the state 
the three men making the highest scores were selected 
for the award and to these was added the number four 
man with the highest score, thus bringing the number 
up to 10 for the state. 


Anything that one could do towards honoring such 
men seems wholly inadequate, but the effort put forth 
is at least expressive of the esteem in which they 

are held. 








then forwarded to Auburn. 


The Editor of The Progressive 
Farmer and representatives of 
the Alabama Extension Service 
made a careful study of the rec- 
ords of all nominees and by care- 
ful analysis were able to select 
the 24 nominees showing great- 
est probability of making the 
highest scores. Each of these 24 
were visited by the editor and a 
representatives of the Extension 
Division. The work of these 
men was studied in their fields. 
A detailed record of their meth- 
ods was made. Careful note was 
made of every possible item that 
contributes to good farming or is 
affected by good farming. A stay 
of several hours was required on 


L. N. DUNCAN 


OR years the Alabama Exten- 
sion Service and The Progres- 
sive Farmer have been ardent ex- 
ponents of coédperation. It 





Events in Their Honor 


HE Progressive Farmer 
started the entertainment by 


was - inviting the Master Farmers 
through the and their wives to be its guests 
practice of co- at Auburn during Farmers’ 


Gperation on the 
part of these 
two  organiza- 
tions that the 10 
Master Farmers 
of Alabama 
were selected 
and honored. 
We practice 
what we preach. 


Week, August 1 to 6 Auburn 
was selected because it is the 
home of Alabama’s Agricultural 
College, Experiment Station, and 
Agricultural Extension Service. 
And what more fitting time could 
be selected than that week when 
farmers of all the state are in- 
vited to be there for instruction 
and recreation? 


Dr. L. N. Duncan is director of the 
Extension Service, Auburn. 


In order that the Master Far- 
mers and their wives might have 





each of these farms. After re- 


a place they could call home, the 





tiring from the farm and before 

going to bed that night those enasenid’ in this work re- 
viewed these records, made a careful study of methods 
and accomplishments, and completed the scores while 
all the facts were fresh. All of this work was done 
with the utmost care in order that no mistake might 
be made. 


beautiful Theta Chi fraternity 
house was engaged. Meals of the finest home cooking 
were provided by Miss Mary Stodghill at the home of 
her mother about two blocks away. 

On Tuesday evening The Progressive Farmer enter- 
tained at a banquet in honor of the Master Farmers 
and their wives. The capacity of the big dining room in 

Smith Hall was taxed to the limit, 276 





to do more-than one thing well. It 


people being crowded in around the long 





is not sufficient to be a good cotton farm- 

er, or a good corn grower, or a good 

livestock breeder. One must be much 

more than is involved in any of these. 1. OPE 
Turn to the score card reproduced on 1 
this page and you will see that to be a 


“Master Farmer,” one must be a good 2 
producer of crops or livestock or both. 2, 
That much is being a good farmer. 4 

But a “Master Farmer” must also be 5. 
a good business man in the management 6. 
of his place and in the handling of the 7. 
products he produces. He must show 8. 
some pride in the appearance and upkeep 9. 


of both his farm and home. He must be 


sufficiently interested in his home life to 10. Layout of farm and ficld...........cccccecececeeuceens 
aid his wife in providing a convenient 11. Care and management of timber lands..............+.. 
and attractive home, well-equipped with Il. BUSINESS METHODS AND ABILITY................. 
labor-saving devices, and must show his 1. Relation of income to expenses 6.0.00. 00cccccvevenceees 
character as a husband and father in the 2. Marketing methods and efficiency .........600ceeeeuees 
interest he takes in his family. But even t. Meen es, ARAN. strand pablo tonresach baie x <p comes 
beyond all this he must prove his good 4. Business reputation .......00.cccceeccccectecucusecions 
citizenship through those fine qualities of Ill. APPEARANCE AND UPKEEP OF FARM AND HOME 75 
neighborliness and his interest in schools, 1. Repair and upkeep of buildings ...........000ceeceeeeee 
other community enterprises, and his lo- 2. Condition of fields, fences, terraces, ditches, and roads.. 
cal, state and national governments. Tru- 3. Appearance and condition of yard and lots...........++. 
ly, to receive this award, one must do PE RI NE cn ack Pas omhy in da ctos eesdeun ees pres dh onass 
more than be a grower of fine crops. 1. Convenient and attractive home ........000eeeeeceeeeee 
2. Labor-saving equipment in house .......... ccc eeeeeeees 
How They Were Selected > Rag oes soon eevee es Vos Pas Kas Asi 
4. Character as a husband and father.... 2.0.2.6... 2.00000 


HE selection of the 10 Master 
Farmers of Alabama was a codper- 
ative enterprise on the part of The 
Progressive Farmer and the Alabama 
Extension Service. Early in the year 
local committees of farmers and busi- 
ness men in most of the counties of the 


. 5. Education and training of children 
V. CITIZENSHIP 
1. Neighborliness 

2. Interest in schools 

3. Interest in other community enterprises 

4. Interest in local, state, and national governments........ 


The Score Card 


“Master Farmer” 


RATION AND ORGANIZATION OF FARM ...... 
. Cropping system for adaptation to soils, markets, and 
efficient use of man and horse labor:...........0.00005 
Maintenance of soil fertility ......... cc ccc cece eee cence 
NE PE as cacti cubase stun eedbo pa knee sc hxaoeed 
EN EE AS Secs ice Ven bec w até vaca n (ea easSaa 
NT I Oks gb lace ae dahon ced bob abn ek ak onelien 


Feed and care of livestock and poultry..............44. 
Quality of livestock and poultry.......00... cece eeeeee 
Adequate buildings conveniently arranged 
Adequate tools, machinery, and equipment, well housed 
and repaired 


Teter eee ee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee 


CeCe Seer ee eeet eee eeseSsEeeseeeeeeseesy 


Serer ree ee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee 2 


Serer eee ee eee eee ee eee ee 


tables. Music was furnished by theWAPI 
radio orchestra, vocal selections by. the 


Full Score vocational agriculture quartet and a barn- 
375 Points yard specialty by Harry Lowe of Opelika. 
The editor of this paper served as toast- 
65 master and addresses were delivered by 
70 Dr. L. N. Duncan, director of extension; 
50 M. J. Funchess, director of the experi- 
50 ment station; Dr. Frank Willis Barnett 
25 of the Birmingham News; and E. A. 
25 O'Neal, president of the Alabama Farm 
25 Bureau Federation. For Alabama Poly- 
15 technic Institute, the award “Master 
Farmer” was conferred by President 
25 Spright Dowell who presented each 
15 with a beautifully lettered and neatly 
10 framed certificate to that effect. For The 
200 Progressive. Farmer, the awards were 
100 made by the editor and each recipient 
25 was presented with a handsome gold med- 
25 al prepared for use as a watch fob. 
50 On Thursday morning members of the 


party were guests of the Alabama Power 


25 Company at Martin Dam. 
25 
25 An Honor for Farm Leadership 
250 50 NE of the notable events of the 
: Master Farmer celebration was the 
50 recognition given farm leadership, 
25 that most needed of all qualities or agen- 
50 cies in present-day agriculture. Farm 
75 leadership) was recognized by the con- 
100 ferring on E. A. O’Neal, president of 
25 the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, 
30 of an “Award for Distinguished Service 
- in Farm Leadership.” This award was 


conferred jointly by Auburn and The 





state selected nominees for their respec- 


Progressive Farmer. 
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The Progressive Farmer 











EDITORIAL 

















Fe or Wiser Spending of This Woes” s Crop Money 


wise in time,” said) Theodore Roosevelt; and 
this great truth applies as strongly in the case 
of the family finances as to anything else. 


I 

Nearly everybody has enough inborn wisdom to keep 
out of perilous financial situations and out of debts 
whieh bankrupt and dishearten if he would only take 
thought in timie—use his sober common sense before 
the disaster rather than after it. 

And general experience has proved that the wisest 
way for nations, states, firms, corporations, families, 
and individuals to “take thought in time” about money 
matters is by means of a budget—that is to say, (1) 
carefully setting down prospective receipts in one col- 
umm and ther (2) just as carefully setting down in an- 
other column just what items this money can be spent 
for and im what amounts and yet “make both ends 
meet.” 

Of course; some businesses and institutions require 
very elaborate and intricate budgets—experts being 
constantly employed to calculate just how much income 
may be expected each year and each month, and just 
what amounts should be spent each month. by each de- 
partment for overhead, for ordinary running expenses, 
and for permanent improvements. On the other hand, 
the average man or the average family may figure out 
a fairly serviceable budget with a few sheets of paper 
and a lead pencil. And certainly the average Southern 
family, just as surely as the United States Steel Cor- 
poration or the Ford Motors Company, needs some 
Kind of budget. 

Before the year’s crops are sold, the family should 
come together and try to calculate about how much in- 
come may be expected and how that money may be 
most wisely spent. If this is not done, if the year’s 
income isi spent for things “just as we come to them,” 
without looking ahead to consider the whole year’s 
needs and without considering. which of these needs are 
most important, which are less important, and which 
least important, then all too late we may find that we 
have spent the results of a whole year’s labor for rela- 
tively unimportant things and that some far more es- 
sential things we must either do without entirely or 
else go into debt to buy—and frequently buy at ruinous 
rates of interest, either in the form of “time prices” 
or a loan from some Shylock at far more than legal 
interest rates. 


Bo easy of wisdom. consists of being 


Il 

All these things were in our minds some months ago 
whem we were mapping out articles on “Helping the 
Average Southern Farmer Make $500 More a Year.” 
And for that reason we included as the topic for dis- 
cussion just at this season before the main Southern 
. “money crops” are marketed, this one of the many ways 

for helping toward the coveted “$500 More a Year”: 

August 27—By a Family Council for a Family Budget for 
> Wise Spending of This Year’s Crop Money. 

It will be noticed that we said “family council” because 
since or the average Southern farm the whole family 
works together to produce the crops, we believe the 
whole family should confer together about the expen- 
diture of the proceeds. This does not mean, of course, 
that John and Mary and Dan should have as much 
voice im the decision as the father and mother. Will it 
not be a good thing, however, to call the children in, 
let them know that they are junior members of the 
firm, consider with them just what amounts will be 
needed: for clothing, shoes, school expenses, and other 
purposes, and then call on all of them to work as a unit 
to promote economy, thrift, and also to work together 
to make the farm pay even better during the coming 
year so that all may then share in a still larger income? 

From the oldest to the youngest, there should be in 
each family the feeling that any waste, any foolish ex- 
penditure, any debt for unnecessary purposes, hurts the 
whole group. Suppose Joe throws his Sunday clothes 
in. a heap in the closet instead of seeing that they are 
correctly folded and brushed and made to last twice as 
long, Suppose May insists on spending twice as much 
for shoes as would be necessary if they were properly 
careg for. Suppose a mowing machine is left out in 
the weather instead of being properly housed. Suppose 
@ field. is losing its fertility because it is not properly 
terraced. Suppose the family is being too expensively 
fed. because it.is not utilizing. enough home-raised vege- 
tables, fruits, meat, and milk. In any and all such 
cases, everybody from. the oldest to the youngest should 
feel, “Well, here is something that is unnecessarily 


hurting the profits and prosperity of our whofe farm 
corporation of Mr. & Mrs. Johw Smith & Family.” 

If we cam get that sort of teamwork im a family 
about producing, saving, and spending, it will be rare 
that such a family will not achieve a reasonable degree 
of independence. 

Ik 
But just how shall the budget be made ap? 


Well, the plan must be varied so much to fit indi- ° 


vidual cases that it is hard to say. Certainly, However, 
each famify should now consider just how much cash 
may be expected from the year’s crops and from live- 
stock, dairy, and poultry sales, and. them see how much 
must be set aside for absolutely necessary expenses. 
Let us ask ourselves how much we must pay out be- 
tween now and another crop selling season for :— 


Debts to Be paid ..... s hitichahio Uabach pie to, ike SR Sa oe 
| RB ru saa RI ae hae Pe RO ee | ES ‘ 
Interest on debts and mertgages aie site iain iene 


Then let us see how much we should set aside for 
clothing, shoes, school expenses, fertilizers, farm ma- 
chinery, household equipment, church and charity,. rec- 
reation, doctars’ bills, etc. Furthermore, it must al- 
ways be remembered that a budget is not just a pious 
and momentary resolution to set aside certain sums for 
certain purposes. A budget rather must be:— 

(1) A well-considered and businesslike review and 
atialysis of one’s prospective income. 

(2) A well-considered and businesslike decision that 
certaim parts of this income should be spent for certain 
definite purposes ; 

(3) A constant, earnest, and determined purpose to 
see that this budget is lived up to, and that no more is 
actually spent for a particular purpose than is allotted 
to it unless some imperative new situation arises, in 
which case, the budget should be reduced at other 
points to make up for its: unanticipated expansion at 
this point. 

Iv 


Of course, every farm family’s budget should make 
some provision for books and beauty, for culture, and 
for church and charity. We have often said that every 
farmer with one horse should spend at least $5. a year 
for magazines. and papers, every farmer with two 
horses should spend. at least $10 a year for these pur- 
poses, a farmer with three horses $15 a year, etc. Amd 
at least an equal amount should be spent for general 
books (aside from schoolbooks) and pictures and. flow- 
ers or shrubs for the home. 

Furthermore, no matter how small. a. family’s. income 
may be, a part of it every year should be saved, unless 
it is some year when an unuswal degree of sickness or 
digaster makes such a result impossible. Charles Dick- 
ens once expressed in terms. of English money a thought 
which, if expressed in terms. of American money, 
would be about as follows :— 


“Earn $100 and spend $105; Result: debt, mis- 
ery, unhappiness. 
“Earn $100 and spend $95. Result: independence, 


prosperity, happiness.” 

This thought strikingly illustrates the world of dif- 
ference between spending just a little less and spending 
just a little more than. one’s. income, 


And there is no wiser or better way to insure staying 
just inside one’s income and few better ways to insure 
getting “$500 More a Year for the Average Southern 
Farmer” in net profits than to adopt the regular custom 
of having “A Famély Council for a Family Budget” 
every year before crops are sold and expenditures made. 


REAL DIVERSIFICATION INCLUDES ANIMAL. 
PRODUCTION AND HUMUS-MAKING 


VERYBODY admits that. diversification is the 
E hope of the South: Not everybody realizes, how- 

ever, that we cannot carry diversification far or 
make it highly profitable until there is a balanced re- 
lationship between plants and animals produced on the 
same farm. This balanced relationship is reached when 
the mapure from the crops we feed to home-raised 
animals, together with crop residues, maintain an ade- 
quate supply of humus in the soil. 


It is an old proverb that “You can’t eat your cake 
and have it, too.” When livestock, raised and kept on 
our farms, eat the fertility of our crops, however, and 
when we use the manure wisely, then we continue to 
have our fertility—and it increases year after year. On 
the other hand, when .this. fertility is sold and removed 


from the farm, it is forever lost to us. We now pay 
$30 to $40 a ton for feed shipped from the North and 
West,. feed that we car produce at half the cost on our 
own farms 


The most economical and most lasting means for 
making soils fertile and keeping them so comes from 
the practice of keeping in operation the eternal founda- 
tion-principle of successful soil-fertility production and 
maintenance. This foundation principle is that :— 


The soil feeds plants; 
Plants feed animals ; 
Animals feed the soil. 


It is the violation of this principle that makes soils 
poor and farming unprofitable. It has made one-third 
of our Southern land so poor that the cost of produc- 
ing cotton om it is greater than the value of the cot- 
tom itself. 


When. the Lord gives us the heat and water. needed 
for high crop yields, then homemade humus becomes 
the controlling factor in production and quality. A 
soil. without humus: is a poor soil. It cannot be made 
satisfactorily fertile by applications of fertilizer alone. 
On. the contrary, the highest profit from fertilizer 
comes from. soils. best filled with humus. Excessive 
rain and excessive drouth both are most severe on soils 
short of humus and least severe on soils in which the 
humus. supply has been regularly and well maintained 
through a period of years. 


The one best and most effective way to develop and 
maintain a full supply of humus in the soil is to grow 
feed on at least half the farm and feed it to animals 
raised: and fed there. With good management of good 
atiimals, this gives the best market for the feeds and 
the greatest returm of fertility to the land. 

Most cotton farmers have looked forward to a time 
wherr they could break away fron? the slavery of too 
much cotton and enter into the freedom of a safe and 
self-supporting system of diversification. They have 
long known that a change would be for the best. They 
should now know that a change is not only advisable 
but imperative. When the change has been made and 
when diversification becomes established, then. our soils 
will produce crops at a profit that they now produce at 
aloss. This will not happen, however, until two: things 
happen :— 

1. Food and feed crops must be made as important 
as cash crops. 

2. Proper proportions. of plant production and ani- 
mal production must balance our'system of farming, 


St Jan ‘aio 


i ay there alfalfa is a ty eh feed. Cows just 





love it. They just lick it up. And it’s fine for 

the land, too. Folks plant the land in alfalfa a 
few years and then plant it somewhere else and the 
land’s just as good as ever. But you plant land in cot- 
ton 25 or 30 years and it’s exhausted. Some few folks 
are improving their Iand and them’s the ones as are 
prospering. Most of them’s letting their land gully 
and wash away.” 

* * * 

The talkative old gentleman in the railroad station 
stopped for a minute to “catch his breath. Here, we 
thought, must be some genial philosopher rounding out 
his years on a good farm. What a remarkably fine 
sermon he had preached in a few words. 

So we asked: “Are you farming?” 

“No,” he replied, “I live with my children.” 

“Are any of them farming?” 

“Well, one of my daughters and her husband was 
once but they said they could make more in town than 
they could farming, so they moved. They’re working 
at the — mill now.” 

: * * * 

Which brings us to what we want to say. Here was 
a man who hadn’t had the experience himself but he 
had used his powers of observation. He knew the value 
of alfalfa. Hundreds of farmers have tried alfalfa 
aud know what it will do but there are hundreds. of 
others who haven’t. Hundreds of other farmers, too; 
have learned for themselves the value of vetches, cow- 
peas, clovers, soybeans, and other legumes for improv- 
ing land, but again there are hundreds who haven't. 
What are you doing: about “land building” ? 


















Farmer 
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Midsummer Notes From Long Hope Hill 


Including a Respectful Apology to All Lovers of Poppies 


Only one line got caught in my memory. But 

think of it every time I go out to look at the 
bee balm, which-‘s turning out to be our summer sen- 
sation—not on account of its special beauty, for there 
are other flowers far more beauti- 
ful, but for the swarms of butter- 
flies and bumblebees that hover 
over its flowers all the time. The 
one line remembered in the forgot- 
ten poem is :— 

“Keeper of Inn for the traveling 
bees.” 


Yon: ago I read a little poem about clover. 
I 


Do any of you know the rest of 
it, for I should like to have the 
whole poem? 


I always have my breakfast out on the porch, but I 
am not going to tell you how long it takes me to eat it, 
with all of the flowers and birds and butterflies and 
bees to look at. The best part of the day is from 
dawn until the increasing heat of the summer sun 
wipes out the dewy freshness of the day’s beginning. 
I am a very early riser; but, unlike most of them, I 
discourage early rising in others, for, I am ashamed to 
say, I don’t like to share those marvelous early hours 
with anyone. I love the peace and beauty and I want 
it all by myself to enjoy, or in which to think out any 
problems that have come up or to face the troubles that 
reach us all sooner or later. Some way, in that beauti- 
ful, quiet dawn hour what is important and what 
doesn’t really matter get straightened out. 


The dwarf sunflowers are bug-covered and half-eaten 
and I am not going to be bothered with anything that 
has to be sprayed and worried with because insects con- 
sider it a delicacy. I believe in eliminating all trouble- 
breeders as fast as their character is discovered. There 
is too much to do that’s pleasant in this world, if one 
gives one’s mind to it, and one road to happiness is to 
eliminate all disagreeable things humanly possible. I 
not only believe in work but I love it, it interests me 
to see what I can do if I try hard enough—but useless 
work is nonsense. As our old friend, Tom Carlyle, 
used to say, “It leads no whither!” Running around 
in circles is a silly performance. 

IV 


Where an unusually attractive flower is going to seed, 
I am making a small seedbed around it, pulverizing the 
‘soil just as if I were making a hotbed. Then the plant 
is let alone to reseed itself. I believe that is much 
better than gathering the seed, unless they happen to 
be the very tender sort that can’t stand any cold. But 
sweet Williams and pinks and phlox and larkspur and 
all hardy flowers ought to do well for themselves in 
this way. By October and frost-time these seed should 
be transformed into sturdy young plants big enough to 
set out where I want them to go, and next spring they 
will lose no time in getting started but will be ready to 
begin blooming before spring-sowed seed are getting 
their eyes open. 





MRS. PATTERSON 


Vv 


Don’t you remember how I’ve been raving over the 
lovely California sunflowers that bloom for one solid 
month and are so gorgeous that no one can work or 
read for gazing at them when they bloom? Well, they 
have increased until if another one comes they will 
push the house over. There are hundreds of them and 
they are choking out everything everywhere. They are 
so big and strong and quick-growing that nothing else 
has a chance against them unless it’s an oak tree and 
then the oak would have to be at least ten years old to 
buck up against those sunflowers. 

VI 


Hollyhocks, those splendid favorites of our grand- 
mothers, were unusually lovely this year. I have never 
seen so many nor such fine ones and I can’t decide 
which is better, the single or double. 

Really, I believe one of the finest sights that has 
gladdened my eyes this past year was a deserted garden 
where the house had been burned down. Everything 
had passed but the hollyhocks and they must have been 
left year after year continually increasing until the 
entire garden was filled with them. I passed the place 
early one morning and that great garden filled with 
hollyhocks, pink and red and yellow and white, was so 
marvelous it fairly took my breath. I stopped to look 
and look again and no formal garden that I visited 
during the year could approach this one qf Mother 
Nature’s when left alone. 

vil 


The butterfly bush, one of the most attractive sum- 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


mer bloomers that I know, selected last winter to die. 
Just spoiled to death is the only reason I can think of, 
for everything was done to make it thrive. This fall 
I shall set out six and then pay no more attention to 
them and see if that suits them any better. They are 
lovely bushes and bloom profusely and mine is the only 
one I know that has passed away. So many friends 
had told me what a comfortable shrub they had found 
it, so I hope you have had better luck. And when I 
say luck I mean luck; I don’t care if so many wise 
brethren do say there is no such thing. I love to work 
with plants and to set them out myself and then I 
know they are given every chance, so when they just 
up and die on my hands, I know it’s peevishness on 
their part, for they had every chance to grow. 

As if to make amends for the butterfly bush, how- 
ever, the wild roses are planting themselves all over the 
hill and were in full bloom before I knew even that 
they were growing at all. Sweet, dainty things! 

Vul 

I hold with the good old proverb, “A place for every- 
thing and everything in its place,” but that proverb 
shows its good sense by stopping right there and not 
mentioning where the place is, and my place for garden 
tools isn’t away off in the tool house. When you are 
busy setting out plants, the right place is down in the 
flower beds where you can grab them up without losing 
time chasing around for them. It doesn’t look well, 
naturally, but trust to luck; no one will see them there 
until yeur rush is over. In that way whenever you 
have five minutes to spare in the garden, you can pick 
up your trowel and hoe and set out half a dozen plants 
while you happen to have them on your mind. Throw 
the tools down again, and then off and on through the 
day repeat the noble performance, and the first thing 
you know your job of moving flowers will be done and 
when you have an entire day off for really fixing the 
yard you won't have to stop for the piddling jobs. 

Of course, I grant you won’t get the blue ribbon at 
the county fair for neatness, but what’s the odds? You 
get three times the work done with half the trouble 
and that is what you are looking for—easy short-cuts. 
When I am busy, my tools are right down where I can 
lay hands on them. 

IX 

And while I think of it, if you love to grub in the dirt 
as I do, the best tools I know of for a woman are the 
trench picks and spades; they are very light and strong, 
and with a trowel, you can do all the small planting 
yourself and enjoy doing it. Trees and big shrubs you 
will need help for, but the little things I always want 
to transplant myself so the roots will be taken care of, 
not just rammed in the ground and dirt piled on top as 
if the tender living fibers were senseless rocks. 

x 

If there is anything more aggravating than a cow, it’s 
a calf. Do you know what that miserable beast did 
yesterday? A rope had been left tied to her neck—she 
was being taught to stand tied—and she just naturally 


| Zi RBe eRR RR 
POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA” 


HIS one poem, it has been said, gave Allan 

Cunningham immortality; and all of us who 

love the sea, either by reason of constant as- 
sociation or only occasional vacation glimpses of 
its majesty and power, may well read and re-read 
these verses:— 





A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast 

And fills the white and rustling sail 
And bends the gallant mast; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While like the eagle free 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


“O for a soft and gentle wind!” 
I hear a fair one cry; 
But give to me the snoring breeze 
And white waves heaving high; 
And white waves heavifig high, my lads, 
The good ship tight and free— 
The world of waters is our home, 
And merry men are we. 


There’s tempest in yon horned moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud; 
“But hark the music, matiners! 
The wind is Piping loud; 
The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lighting flashing free— 
While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 
—Allen Cunningham. 








—- 





1 oan aes (Spe mae er 


Stood there and tied herself up in a knot that a sailor 
couldn’t untie. When discovered, she was about at 
the last gasp, and if she hadn’t cost a young fortune, I 
certainly would have given orders to let her die in her 
sins. A calf with no more sense than that deserves 
death. But there is such a thing as cutting off your 
nose to spite your face. So she was rescued. 


XI 


Let the community yearly meeting be a season for 
honoring your own good people as well as notable out- 
siders. Split fifty-fifty anyway. “Old Home Week” 
for those who have wandered far afield and built up 
other communities is all right and is a gracious remem- 
brance, but let’s have a “Stay-at-Home-Week” to honor 
those who have made our community what it is by 
staying on the job and growing up with it. There is 
room for both celebrations, but let the biggest, finest one 
be for those who have done most for the community. 


XII 

Never again do I make a disrespectful remark about 
poppies. They may not have lovers, but friends they 
most assuredly do have, for many letters have rolled 
in protesting against my unfortunate remark as to no 
one loving them. I spoke in haste evidently and should 
have said meekly that J didn’t love them. I do love their 
coloring but as a flower I do not love them although I 
do love many people who do love them. Many apolo- 
gies—and never again! 

I think the most beautiful memorial monument I 
have ever seen, used poppies. French was, I think, the 
sculptor, and he did it in honor of a young sculptor 
who died very suddenly when at work. The young man 
it shown absorbed in his modeling while the figure of 
Death stands by, one arm full of the poppies of sleep 
and the other arm stretched out just touching him. I 
don’t know where the original is, as I have seen only 
copies. I fancy that the poppy has to me so much 
inner meaning and symbolism that I think of that first 
and the beauty of coloring last, and so I do not class 
the poppy so much as a flower but as a symbol of 
eternal sleep. 


| ‘THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Flower Seeds to Sow Now 


TART these flowers from seed sowed in August 
and they will bloom freely the next spring and 











summer :— 
Alyssum Daisies Larkspur (perennial) 
Calliopsis Dianthus Pansy 
Canterbury bells Digitalis Poppy (perennial) 
Carnation Forget-me-not Snapdragon 
Centaurea Gaillardia Sweet William 
Columbine Hollyhock Wallflower 





WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING | 


E LIVE in an isolated place, thirty-five miles 

Ww from a railroad. Most of our recreation has to 

come from reading, and not having access to a 
public library, we are thrown on our own small re- 
sources. A library’s being small, however, is not a 
great misfortune, for I feel sure I should not read and 
re-read Shakespeare and Browning if I had all the 
fascinating new books offered by city bookshops and 
libraries. The rewards from studying old masters are 
certain, while you never can tell about books that have 
not been proved. Every time I read a masterpiece like 
Romeo and Juliet I find new beauties of thought and_ 
language. 

Next to the Bible, it seems to me regular reading of 
Emerson’s Essays, especially the essays on “Compensa- 
tion” and “Self-reliance,” offer the best method of 
keeping life on a high plane—Mrs. S. R. Gemmill, 
Middlesex County, Virginia. 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


MAN advances in refinement as he frees himself 

from what is rude and gross in his thoughts, feel- 

ings, and manners, and establishes positively in 
his nature the control of the true, the good, and the 
beautiful. This sort of improvement comes mainly by 
the contagion of fellowship, by association with persons 
who have attained this inward excellence and beauty, 
whether walking literally by our side or giving them- 
selves to us with less reserve in the bright pages which 
are the transcript of their souls. Our guides to cul- 
ture are men and books, which is to say, men; for 
Milton taught us that a good book is the precious life- 
blood of a master-spirit embalmed and treasured up 
on purpose to a life beyond life. Accordingly in Mat- 
thew Arnold’s phrase, culture is the fruit of acquaint- 
ing ourselves with the best that has been known and 
said in the world.—Dr. Wm. ‘Louis Poteat.. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Horses and Hogs and Feeds and Such 


WORK STOCK HAVING SKIN TROUBLE 


MONG horses and mules throughout the South 
A there is a disease which gives considerable trou- 
ble every summer and concerning which we re- 

ceive many inquiries. i 

There are two outstanding symptoms mentioned in 
nearly every inquiry. There is a 
skin eruption which is generally on 
the neck and forequarters. Small 
blisters appear, sometimes unno- 
ticed at first, the animal rubs be- 
cause of itching and the hair comes 
out and a small raw surface ap- 
pears. This is usually kept raw, 
more or less, by the animal rub- 
bing off the scabs which form. 
The skin becomes thicker, dry and 
scaly. 

In nearly all cases there is a second symptom noticed. 
The animals suffering from this skin trouble are unable 
to stand heat well and pant more severely when worked 
hard in hot weather. 

The question arises, Does this panting and inability 
to stand the heat, result from the disease of the skin 
and the failure of the skin to properly perform its 
function of sweating? 

By the evaporation of the sweat, an animal that 
sweats freely is protected from heat-stroke. Or since 
the skin functions are controlled by the nerves coming 
from the nerve centers, is the skin trouble the result of 
overheating or heat-stroke, which has affected the 
nerve centers? 

It is possible that either might be ‘true, for in some 
cases the skin troubles have probably arisen after the 
animals have been overheated, but in our observations 
and in the reports that come to us, usually the skin 
eruption first appears and when it has extended over a 
considerable surface the panting and inability to stand 
the heat follows. 

Unfortunately, we have been unable to find any effec- 
tive or prompt cure for this trouble. Several years ago 
something led us to believe that possibly this skin trou- 
‘ble was due to a lack of sufficient protein and minerals 
in the feed of these affected animals. Since then we 
have always suggested to our inquirers that care be 
taken in balancing the ration, especially as to a full 
allowance of protein and minerals to make up for any 
deficiency in the ration. We have had a number of 
reports in which the writers said that the feeding of 

one pound of cottonseed meal a day and a mixture of 
equal parts of salt and wood ashes had apparently 
greatly improved the condition of the skin. Of course, 
a pound of linseed meal a day would probably serve 
as well as the cottonseed meal and possibly the protein 
of legume hays or other forms of protein might do as 
well. While no medicines have proved generally effec- 
tive, some benefit may come from giving two grains of 
arsenic, or one tablespoonful (one-half ounce) of Fow- 
ler’s solution of arsenic twice a day. Ounce doses of 
hyposulphite of soda two or three times a day may also 
prove beneficial. These may be given in some ground 
feed as a general rule. 

A thorough washing of the affected skin once every 
week or 10 days and moistening the affected skin 
once a day with a solution of some coal 





TAIT BUTLEB 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


sorghums are once cut, if the weather be dry or if the 
growth be stunted from any cause, do occasionally, but 
very rarely, develop this poison; but as previously 
stated, we have never known any of the sorghums 
making a normal growth to poison livestock. If our 
reader’s sagrain is making a fair growth and is green 
and succulent we advise that he need have no fear in 


grazing it. 
>): 
Concrete Hog Wallow Cuts Cost of Pork 


T SEEMS that the generally accepted idea that a 

hog is a filthy animal and that it prefers and thrives 

best in mud and stench has been thoroughly ex- 
ploded as another popular fallacy. Not only does the 
hog prefer clean sanitary environment but it actually 
serves its owner best there and makes a more efficient 
and economical use of the feed it consumes. 


The cost of producing pork can be reduced % cent 
per pound by providing the hogs with a wallow where 
they have constant access to fresh, clean water. This 
conclusion was reached recently by an experiment con- 
ducted by the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
through its Animal Husbandry and Agricultural En- 
gineering departments. 


It was desired in this experiment to determine the ex- 
ternal conditions which affect the growth and fattening 
of hogs on feed. With this in mind three lots of about 
I%4 acres each and identical in every respect were se- 
iected. In one lot a concrete wallow was constructed, 
20 feet long and 15 feet wide and sloping from inches 
at one end to 12 inches deep at the other. In the other 
two lots no wallow was constructed. In all three lots 
good, clean troughs were provided for feed and drink- 
ing water. 

Forty-five hogs, all farrowed at approximately the 
same date, were selected for the experiment. Twenty- 
four were Poland-Chinas, 12 were Duroc Jerseys, and 
nine were Tamworths. These were divided equally, 
putting eight Poland-Chinas, four Durocs, and three 
Tamworths in each pen. 

In each pen there were trees to furnish shade and in 
each there was pasturage of bur clover and Bermuda. 
At the beginning of the feeding the average weight of 
the pigs in each pen was 68 pounds. They were fed 
identical rations of 4% pounds of feed per 100 pounds 
live weight for the first 10 days and after that the 
ration was increased to 5% pounds of feed per 100 
pounds live weight. The hogs were weighed every 10 
days and amount of rations changed in proportion to 
weight. The ration consisted of milo maize, wheat 
shorts, corn chops, and digester tankage. 


The experiment was continued for 82 days. At the 
end, the hogs were carefully weighed, the records 
studied and some conclusions of practical importance 
to hog raisers were reached. 

The pens were numbered 1, 2, and 3. Pens 1 and 3 
had no wallows while Pen 2 had the concrete wal- 
low described above. The following table shows the 
results :—. 





Pen 1 Pen 2 Pen 3 


Average initial weight per pig ...... 68.44 68.26 68.26 
Average final weight per pig ........ 190.09 201.26 192.71 
Cl BOP Es vasinsicchh<enedosaceects 121.65 133.00 124.45 
Average daily gain per pig ........ 1.535 1.622 1.517 
Average daily feed per pig .......... 6.39 6.42 6.3% 


Feed required for 100 pounds gain .. 416.02 396.32 418.86 

There was no appreciable difference between the 
gains of Pens 1 and 3. Pen 2, having access to the 
concrete wallow, gained 0.1 of a pound per day per 
hog more than either Pen 1 or 3. It will be noticed 
that these hogs consumed slightly more feed per hog 
per day than the others. 

In feed required to produce 100 pounds of gain there 
was practically no difference in Pens 1 and 3. Pen 2, 
having access to the concrete wallow showed that they 
were able to make the 100 pounds gain on approxi- 
mately 21 pounds less feed than the other two pens, 

When the increased gain and the economy of feed 
utilization are considered it is apparent that the pork 
produced with access to concrete wallow was produced 
for approximately % cent per pound less than that 
produced without the wallow. This seems decidedly 
important since 50 cents per 100 pounds saved on the 
production cost of pork is equivalent to 50 cents per 
100 pounds more at selling time. 


The cost of the materials and the construction of the 
concrete wallow was approximately $100 where the 
materials were bought at retail and at prices consider- 
ably above the average. Even so, at the above rate of 
saving it would take the actual net gain on only 150 
pigs to pay for the wallow which is a permanent fix- 
ture on the farm with no cost of upkeep when it is 
once properly constructed. W. B. FARRAR. 


Foae——-: 
ITH cows, as with automobiles, it isn’t the first 
cost, it’s the upkeep. From records kept for 
five years by twenty Medina County dairymen, 
rural economists at the Ohio Agricultural College 
found the net cost of keeping a cow a year to ‘be 
$192.37. Feed is the big item. Labor comes next. 
Other costs include bedding, taxes, insurance, depre- 
ciation, etc. The cows that make for profit, the econo- 
mists point out, are those that produce at least nine or 
ten thousand pounds of milk a year. 


| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Will Scouting Help Your Boys? 


OT long ago, we called the warden of the state 
N penitentiary. To our inquiry regarding the ages 

of his men, he said that between 35 and 40 per 
cent of them were under 25 years old. Next we called 
the warden of the state reformatory. Over 50 per cent 
of the more than 300 confined there are 
under 21 years old. Nor is this all. War- 
den Gus Miller said to us: “We are get- 
ting a different class of fellows here now 
—more of the sheiky fellows who have 
had good homes and educational oppor- 
tunities. They have the idea that the world owes them 
a living, and they tried to,get by on their wits and 
sticky fingers.” 

Where do these boys come from? Why bless you, 
right from communities like yours and the most of 
them are normal in mind and body. 

Here is where scouting comes in. Read 
the Scout Oath and Scout Laws, and 














tar disinfectant or a 1 or 2 per cent 
solution of carbolic acid in water is ad- 
vised. If the latter is used, it should 
only be applied to the itching, rubbed 
or raw spots. 

The skin trouble usually disappears 


Herbie, the True Indian—,, 22” rum 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 





when cool weather comes, but is likely 
to reappear when hot weather comes 





the next spring. 





antelope grazed! Tut, ‘you 








fathers, and grandfathers, too, in ninety- 
four centuries what did you do? You 


™ you will understand what we mean :— 
THE SCOUT OATH 
On My Honor I will do my best: 


1. To do my duty to God and my coun- 
try, and to obey the Scout Law; 


Mexico’s line to edges of Maine! Just 2. To help other people at all times; 
look at the cities we white men have 
raiséd on the wide, wasted prairies where 


3. To keep myself physically strong, men- 
tally awake, and morally straight. 
and your 





SORGHUMS NOT OFTEN 
POISONOUS 


READER wants to know if it 
is safe to pasture sagrain. He 
says: “It looks like sorghum 
and it is dangerous to pasture sorghum.” 

_Sagrain is a sorghum, but it is not 
generally dangerous to pasture the sor- 
ghums. We have never heard of sor- 
ghums that were making a natural or 
vigorous growth developing a poison 
fog livestock. 

The fact that under certain condi- 
tions the sorghums do sometimes, al- 
though rarely, develop prussic acid, 
which is a deadly poison, has created a 
fear that usually has no foundation. 


Second growth sorghum, that is, 


the growth that. comes on after the 


i 














ELL, Herbie is fitted with arrows 
Wire bow, and now he’s an Indian 


off on the got 


He’s out to defeat, in 


his mind, understand, the palefaces com- 
ing to capture his land; he’s going to 
perish beside of the trail, if his hemlock 
gives out and his arrowheads fail, rather 
than yield up an inch of the ground where 
his fathers pitched tent since the planet 
was found! “But listen!” I say, when I 
halt him at play, “Just see what the 
white man is doing today! Look out at 
the farms that have dotted the plain from 


hunted, and fished, and you loitered, and 
fought, and lived in a tent or a tumble- 
down cot, built never a city, plowed never 
a farm! We've taken your holdings, but 
where is the harm? Glance out and about 
you and plainly you’ll see ’tis better, ’tis 
better; you'll have to agree!” “You've 
built up your cities,” says Herbie with 
zest, “as you pushed us poor Indians 
back to the West; you've plowed up the 
valleys and plains, one by one, as you 
crowded us back toward the red of the 
sun! Your cities are good and your cat- 
tle are fine, far better than tepees and 
ponies of mine, but that doesn’t matter! 
You’re stealing the ground, where my 
fathers have lived since the country was 
found!” So, Herbié, in play, with his 
arrows and bow is truly an Indian, off 
on the go! He’s out to defeat, in his 
mind, understand, the palefaces coming 





to capture his land! 





1. A Scout is trustworthy 
2. A Scout is loyal. 

3. A Scout is helpful. 

4. A Scout is friendly. 

5. A Scout is courteous. 
6. A Scout is kind. 

7. A Scout is obedient. 

8. A Scout is cheerful. 

%. A Scout is thrifty. 


11. A Scout is clean. 
12. A Scout is reverent. 


Do you believe that any boy who lives 
this Oath and Law can find his way 
into the criminal courts? ‘Scouting is 
a course in the duties and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. Heretofore it has 
been available principally to city boys— 
that is, troop scouting under the leader- 
ship of men. Our purpose now is to 
take it to boys everywhere and in every 
way—troop scouting, patrol scouting, 
lone scouting.—Nebraska Farmer. 
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August 27, 1927 


HESTER Gray of the American 

Farm Bureau Federation came all 
the way to Auburn from his headquar- 
ters in Washington to‘attend the sixth 
annual convention of 
the Alabama Farm 
Bureau Federation, 
August 1 and 2, and 
to tell the Alabama 
farmers about the 
national agricultural 
conditions and out- 
look. Having head- 
quarters at Wash- 
ington and coming 
in daily contact with 
farmers from one section or another of 
the country, as well as with public offi- 
cials, Mr. Gray is in close touch with 
the agricultural situation. He knows 
farm problems and what farmers are 
thinking about. His address reflected 
this thorough training and experience. 

Before going to Washington, Mr. Gray 
was a Missouri farmer. His brother, 
Dan T. Gray, was for many years con- 
nected with the Alabama Experiment 
Station and College of Agriculture at 
Auburn. 

Although Mr. Gray’s work is largely 
with legislation he was frank in saying 
that legislation is not the only problem 
confronting farmers. “Legislation offers 
no panacea but it does open the doors to 
opportunities, as I shall explain later,” 
he added. 

Mr. Gray said‘ that all of the problems 
with which American farmers are wres- 
tling fall into one of five groups, namely: 
. Codperative marketing. 
Transportation. 

Taxation. 
Legislation. 
Efficient production. 

“Not until these problems are more 
thoroughly solved than they are at present 
will the farmer arrive at that standard 
of high average of economic independ- 
ence which all seek for him to attain,” 
he said. 

“Great strides have been made but 
more remains to be done. The solution of 
all five is now being encouraged by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation as its 
program of work.” 

Mr. Gray explained that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation has a million 
members in 45 states. He said that 
Farm Bureau work in Alabama is out- 
standing. 
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Organized Action a Solution 


E THEN went into’a discussion of 
the agricultural situation. “Pioneer” 
days in agriculture were mentioned. He 
said that for many years it was possible 
for a farmer to “lose money every year 
in operating his farm and at the same 
time grow rich, because his farm was 
increasing in value.” He added: “The 
days of pioneer agriculture are over. 
The farmer now finds himself as one 
unit in a complicated structure wholly 
unlike conditions which existed during 
the pioneer days which are gone forever. 
“The time has come when, for their 
own sake, farmers must think about the 
economics of agriculture. We must learn 
how to solve economic problems and 
then solve them. This requires organ- 
ized action. We must organize more 
vehemently than ever ‘before. Without 
more organized action of the right kind 
I fear that history will repeat itself. 
“No country has ever gone through a 
more prosperous period than the United 
States is passing through at present. In 
the cities we see skyscrapers and other 
big buildings being erected. We see new 
homes being erected, and many other 
signs of progress. But we see very few 


new buildings being erected on farms. 
They are minus city progress. 


Problems of American Farmers 


Chester Gray Names Co-op Marketing, Transportation, Taxation, Legislation, Efficient Production | 


By P. O. DAVIS 
Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


“Fifteen million people in the United 
States now own stocks and bonds. Most 
urban people who do not own stocks and 
bonds are interested in industrial prop- 
erties. The same is true of farmers. 
Six thousand years of history show that 
the transition of a nation from agricul- 
ture to industry is not healthy for agri- 
culture. An ipdustrial nation will buy on 
the cheapest market, regardless of where 
it is; and this probably will work against 
agriculture.” 


Here Mr. Gray pointed out that the 
United States has become the creditor 
nation of the world. Before the war, 
England was the creditor nation. 


To illustrate how this may work 
against agriculture, he said that Ameri- 
can money is now going into Mexico to 
grow peppers, into Italy to grow onions, 
and to other countries to grow other 
products. Labor in those countries is very 
cheap and living conditions are at a low 
standard; but American money is going 
there to produce farm products to be 
shipped back to America and compete 
with American farmers because Ameri- 
can lenders of money expect to be paid 
in a trade balance. It is to their interests 
to help the borrowers earn money so 
that they can pay their loans. 


We Must Know How to Sell 


“TN ENGLAND,” he declared, “we 

have an example of what foreign 
competition will do for the agriculture 
of a nation. Before English agriculture 
was forced into competition with Ameri- 
can agriculture, the finest flocks of live- 
stock in the world were found in Eng- 
land. But America, with her rich virgin 
land which could be had at little more 
than the price of taking posession of it, 
came into the world market, and Eng- 
land could not compete. The result was 
that English agriculture suffered severely 
and it has never recovered from the 
shock. 


“In pioneer days the wealth of an 
American farmer was based upon what 
he produced and what he had around 
him. Farmers were self-sustaining in 
the main. Very few things had to be 
bought. Therefore, wealth was measur- 
ed in terms of land and farm products. 


“But the farmer of today is living un- 
der entirely different conditions. His job 
does not stop with producing. He must 
sell because he must buy many things 
unthought of during the days of our 
grandfathers. And buying requires sell- 
ing in order to get money for buying. 


“It is the difference between the price 
received by a farmer for what he sells 
and that he pays for what he buys that 
is the real key to the farm struggle in 
which we are now engaged. It hinges on 
this difference. Five years ago, American 





farmers got about 30 per cent of what 
consumers paid for their products. Per- 
haps it now is a little higher, but it is 
far below 75 per cent, where it ought 
to be. 


“Farmers are changing their attitude 
on the tariff question. 


Economic condi- 


ay 


“FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE IN FARM 
LEADERSHIP” 


Such was the award given E. A. O’Neal, 
president of the Alabama Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, on August 2. When he was required 
to give full time to the affairs of the Farm 
Bureau, Mr. O’Neal necessarily gave up ac- 
tive management of his farm in Lauderdale 
County and thereby forfeited any chance he 
might ever have had to receive a “Master 
Farmer” award. But if anything is more im- 
portant than good farming itself it is the ex- 
ercise of able farm leadership. Mr. O’Neal’s 
work in that field is so noteworthy he was 
ruled by the judges to be worthy of this 
award. 


tions both in industry and agriculture 
are changing. Much study and attention 
is now being given to tariff from its 
economic point of view rather than its 
political one. Farmers are asking in- 
creased tariff rates on many commodities 
of which may be listed tomatoes, both 
canned and fresh, onions, various egg 
products, dairy products, vegetable oil 
crops, hay and maple sugar. Petitions 
now lie before the Tariff Commission 
upon these products, seeking to have the 
flexible provision of the Tariff Act of 
1922 made operative for agriculture.” 


Farm Relief Legislation 


HIS brought him to a discussion of 

farm relief legislation, a subject 
which Congress has considered for three 
years. It is still far from settled, but 
Mr. Gray said that much progress has 
been made. . 


“In the early days of the farm relief 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


Sages following figures show for each product named the prices last week, 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) price. 

York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago quotations on other products listed:— 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago Pre-War 


Cotton, spot, middling, 1b......... $0.1995 $0.1838  $0.1820 $0.1300 
Peanuts, No. 1, Spanish, iB....... 10 10% 09% idvane 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. ......... 1.80 2.05 1.90 1.45 
Hogs, average, cw. .........000- 9.00 9.25 11.50 ° 7.90 
Steers, medium, mative, cwt. ..... 9.75 10.00 8.67 7.47 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. .......4.. 2744 23% 28 222 
Butter, extras, 1B. ....0..600.4.: 40 39% 40% 262 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ......... 1.10 1.02 9, 701 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .......... 50 50 37H, 381 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, tom ......... 20.50 17.50 24.00 18.40 


New 












fight,” he added, “there were wide dif- 
ferences about it. Leaders did not agree 
on the cause. Now we have about all 
agreed that the trouble is due to sur- 
pluses of farm products. How to make 
these surpluses our servant rather than 
our master is the question which farm 
leaders are doing their best to answer. 


“It is not impossible that all will agree 
on a farm relief measure before our next 
Congress, which will convene early in 
December. It is not impossible to write 
a bill that will be acceptable to the Presi- 
dent. The outlook for agreement is 
more hopeful.” 


Mr. Gray then gave the real definition 
of farm relief, as follows: “It is an ef- 
fort to set up federal machinery so that 
farmers through their organizations can 
dispose of surpluses so that these sur- 
pluses will not depress the price.” 


Just what plan will be adopted he was 
unable to say. The McNary-Haugen 
bill, which was passed by the last Con- 
gress and veteoed by President Coolidge, 
was based upon an equalization fee, 
which farm leaders still insist is the best 
method. If a better method can be pro- 
posed it will be presented to Congress. 


By a method of this kind, Mr. Gray 
explained that farmers have .an oppor- 
tunity not only to avoid a depressed mar- 
ket caused by a surplus, but to find and 
create new outlets for their products. 


Mr. Gray insisted that the McNary- 
Haugen bill was in no way a government 
subsidy. It required a government loan 
to get started. The same is true of the 
Federal Farm Loan law, which borrowed 
many millions of dollars from the United 
States Treasury to get started, but paid 
it all back with 4% -per cent interest. 
Likewise, the McNary-Haugen bill was 
designed to return to the federal treasury 
money borrowed plus interest. 


Fertilizer From Muscle Shoals 


ISPOSITION of the government 

property at Muscle Shoals, Ala- 
bama, is another of the Farm Bureau 
legislative projects. The Farm Bureau 
has insisted that Muscle Shoals produce 
fertilizer in times of. peace and explo- 
sives in times of war. 


Mr. Gray said that the operation of 
Muscle Shoals for the manufacture of 
fertilizers will result in a 43 per cent re- 
duction in the price. And every farmer 
who buys fertilizer knows what this 
would mean to him: The goal of the 
Farm Bureau on Muscle Shoals is to get 
and accept an offer as good or better 
than that by Henry Ford, which was 
withdrawn. 


Summarizing the address by Mr. Gray: 
He is not disheartened about the agri- 
cultural situation and outlook. He knows 
that the future is hedged about with 
difficult problems but he is hopeful that 
they can be solved by codperative work. 


WAPI PROGRAM 


OR THE week beginning Monday, 

August 29, 12 programs will be 
broadcast from Station WAPI. The 
noon programs will include musical se- 
lections and discussions on agricultural 
and home economics topics. 

The evening programs which begin at- 
7 o’clock will feature baseball scores, 
market news, and weather forecasts. 
Market news and weather forecasts are 
also included on the noon programs. 


A feature which has proved exceed- 
ingly popular with the listeners is old- 
time fiddle music, and Mr. M. L. Horns- 
by, of Tallassee, Ala., will present this 
type of music during the noon-hour pro- 
gram Saturday, September 3. 
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Timely Garden and Orchard Reminders 


Six Timely Garden Jobs 

S SOON as the weather is suitable, 

plant the following in the fall gar- 
den: cabbage, collard, spinach, late rad- 
ish, lettuce, beets, onion sets for green 
onions during win- 
ter, and rape for 
greens. 

2. There is still 
time to set cabbage 
and collard plants 
and have them ready 
for use by late fall. 
It is best to start 
with plants, but if 
these are not avail- 
able, plant seed in 
hills where they ate to grow and thin 
out. It is a little late to do this in the 
Upper South, but in the lower two-thirds 
there is still time. 

3. Order the fall seed catalogs. Get 
the habit of studying them and planting 
the fall garden just as carefully as the 
spring garden. When we do this, the 
garden will be a more profitable place 
than when it is used only for spring and 
early summer. 

4. Plant a crop of English peas. Right 
now is the time in the Middle South, and 
a couple of weeks later is the time in 
the Lower South, They are not as easily 
grown at this time of the year as in the 
spring, but if they are put in on well 
prepared, fertile ground, and the seasons 
are at all favorable, some excellent eat- 
ing can be had from them before frost. 

5. Set tomato plants or tomato suckers 
in the lower half of the South now. Be 
careful to set them in rich, well prepared 
soil so they may grow off as quickly as 
possible. One should be able to get ripe 
fruit before frost and certainly a goodly 
quantity of half to three-fourths grown 
green fruit that can be stored before 
cold weather and ripen as-needed. 

6. As soomas there is plenty of mois- 
ture in the ground, sow some parsley seed. 
There is need for some of this in every 
home garden, as it can be used to de- 
cided advantage for garnishing purposes. 
Plant it in a bed in the corner of the 
garden, in an old coldframe, or even in 
rows. Prepare the ground thoroughly 
and put it in as soon as the ground has 
plenty of moisture in it. 





L. A, NIVEN 


Most Popular Variety of Peaches 
Bs HAT are the two most largely 
planted varieties of peaches?” 


By L.A 


Horticultural Editor, 


This varies in différent sections of the 
country. The Elberta unquestionably 
leads throughout the entire South. Fig- 
ures show that 48 per cent of all the 
peaches planted in Georgia are Elbertas. 
In North Carolina, it is slightly above 
46 per cent; South Carolina, approxi- 
mately 71 per cent; Alabama, nearly 34 
per cent; Tennessee, a little above 81 per 
cent; Arkansas, a little more than 92 per 
cent; and Texas, nearly 68 per cent. The 
Hiley is probably the next most largely 
planted variety, approximately 25 per 
cent of the Georgia crop being of this va- 
riety. In North Carolina, it is more than 
9 per cent; South Carolina, slightly 
above 4 per cent; Alabama, nearly 17 per 
cent; Texas 5% per cent; and less than 
% of 1 per cent in Tennessee and Arkan- 
sas. The Georgia Belle makes up about 
25 per cent of the varieties planted in 
North Carolina; a little more than 9 per 
cent in Georgia; a little above 15 per cent 
in South Carolina; nearly 24 per cent in 
Alabama; about 4% per cent in Tennes- 
see; and less than 1 per cent in Arkan- 
sas and Texas. Elbertas are unquestion- 
ably the leader throughout the South 
with Hiley and Georgia Belle in a close 
race for second place. 


Strawberries in the Making Now 


— cultivation of strawberry plants 
set last winter or those from the old 
field renewed during the early part of the 
Remember that the plants and buds that 
will produce next year’s crop are grow- 
ing now. If the plants must fight with 
weeds and grass, naturally they can’t put 
on the growth they should and the devel- 
opment of the fruit buds will be greatly 
hampered. The attention given the 
strawberries during the summer and 
fall has a great deal to do with the fol- 
lowing year’s crop. We would urge, 
therefore, that whether one has a few 
rows of strawberries in the garden for 
home use, or whether they are being pro- 
duced on a commercial scale for ship- 
ping, that the cultivation be kept up dur- 
ing late summer and early fall. 

Right now is a good time to give an 
application of fertilizer to the plants in 
order to help them put on the maximum 
development before cold weather sets in. 
It is better to apply it now than earlier, 
because if it was applied in mid-summer 
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this would have resulted in much of the 
fertilizer being used by weeds and grass, 
and making these pests more troublesome, 


Ridding Turnips of Lice 


Symi year the turnip louse ruined 
my turnip crop entirely. I want to 
start in time to keep them off this year. 
Tell me what to do.” 


The turnip louse does not eat the 
leaves, but sucks the juice from the 
young plants. It attacks not only turnips 
but such plants as mustard, kale, ruta- 
baga turnips, rape, cabbage and cauli- 
flower. To kill this pest, what is known 
as a contact insecticide should be used, or 
one that will kill the louse when it touch- 
es it. For this purpose, nicotine sulphate 
or tobacco dust is best. If only a few 
turnips are to be treated the following 
mixture will serve :— 

Heat six gallons of water to the boiling 
point; add one pound laundry soap so as to 
make a soapsuds. Take off and cool, and stir 
thoroughly until a thick soapsuds is produced. 
Then add one ounce nicotine sulphate or 
Black Leaf 40 to the six gallons of soapy so- 
lution. 

Spray this material on the turnips. Be 
careful to get it on the underside of the 
leaves so it will come in direct contact 
with the lice. Remember that these lice 
are usually on the underside of the 
leaves. Another method is to dust with 
nicotine or tobacco dust which can be 
secured from seed houses and spray 
material manufacturers. Be very thor- 
ough in applying either the spray or dust, 
as to kill this pest the material must 
get on the lice. Usually two or three 
applications, four or five days apart, will 
get rid of them. 


When to Pick Apples 


PPLES that are to be marketed or 
44 stored for winter use should be 
picked before fully ripe. This does not 
mean that they should be taken from the 
tree before maturity, however. Pick in 
what is known as the hard-ripe condition, 
which is before they have softened but 
after they are mature enough so they 
will soften and become eating ripe after 
packed or stored. It matters not what 
variety of apple one may be harvesting, 
it should be picked before it is mature 
and the proper color has been taken on. 


Such varieties as Jonathan ripen rather 
quickly and must be watched closely, 
Grimes Golden and Delicious should be 
allowed to remain on the trees just as 
long as they will before softening, be- 
cause they are quite susceptible to stor- 
age scald. Delaying picking avoids this 
trouble somewhat. The general rule that 
should be followed is to pick apples only 
after the yellow background begins to 
show up. This can be readily determined 
by experience and observation. 


Late Spraying for Peaches 

PRAY or dust peach trees with arse- 

nate of lead three or four weeks 
after the peaches are harvested. Repeat 
two weeks later. These after-harvest 
dustings or sprayings are important 
where worms were quite bad, and will 
very greatly lessen the number of worms 
next season. If dusting, use 1 part pow- 
dered arsenate of lead to 9 parts hy- 
drated or powdered lime. If spraying, 
use 1 pound to 50 gallons of water and 
3 pounds of lump lime. 

In addition to this, all rotten or mum- 
mied peaches that were left on the trees 
or under them should be picked up and 
destroyed if this has not already been 
done. This form of sanitary work, in 
connection with the sprayings or dust- 
ings, will go a long way toward reduc- 
ing to a minimum the worms which will 
be on hand next spring. 


Fertilizer for Strawberries 


BR iwe a high-grade fertilizer for straw- 
berries, especially high in potash. A 
9-3-8 proved to be an excellent one in 
the North Carolina strawberry belt, and 
where this was applied the yield was 
considerably larger than where the lower 
grades were used. It is desirable to give 
the first application in August and the 
second early in November. 
i A) 

Give about six pounds of good leg- 

ume hay for every bird in your poul- 
try flock for use this winter. Perhaps 
the best way to feed hay to poultry is. to 
cut it in half-inch lengths. It can then 
be put into a wire-netting basket feeder 
and kept before the birds all the time. 
Uncut hay may be put into feeding racks 
made of plaster lath placed vertically two 
inches apart. Still another way is to tie 
the hay in a bundle and suspend it from 
the ceiling so as to be five or six inches 
from the floor. 


News of The Markets Situation 


“chased Market Charting Upward 
Course.—Following the sharp ad- 
vance in cotton prices which occurred af- 
ter the official forecast for August was 
issued, the market 
dropped back about 
half way but is 
charting an upward 
course once more. 
Rainy weather and 
reports of weevil 
damage keep the 
trade in an appre- 
hensive mood. Thus 
far, pressure from 

ws new crop offerings 
has been moderate and world’s spinners’ 
takings in the first half of August show 
up favorably, indicating that the rise in 
prices has not shut off the demand. 


As would be expected, the official 
forecast has not been as readily accepted 
as tHe government’s figures usually are, 
owing to the fact that it showed such a 
wide departure from the average of the 
private forecasts. In some quarters, the 
belief prevails that the damage now be- 
ing reported has already been reflected 
in the crop estimate, while others be- 





By GILBERT GUSLER 


lower than that of August. This cre- 
ates a rather unsettled feeling which is 
likely to result in wide fluctuations in 
prices until opinions become more unani- 
mous. 


In the first 12 days of the new crop 
year, 228,400 bales were brought into 
sight compared with 154,250 bales in the 
first 13 days of the preceding crop year. 
World’s takings of American cotton 
were 430,000 bales compared with 330,000 
bales last year. Actual exports in the 


first 12 days of the crop year were 
101,171 bales against 107,164 bales last 
year. 


Consumption of lint cotton by domes- 
tic mills in July of 569,250 bales was 
slightly less than trade expectancy al- 
though it established a new high record 
for that month. Consumption during 
the cotton year ending July 31 totaled 
7,202,724 bales compared with 6,455,852 
bales in the preceding year. Exports of 
371,877 bales were the largest for July 


since 1921. Total exports of lint cotton 
in the year ending July 31, 1927, amount- 
ed to 10,927,000 bales against 8,050,000 
bales last year. 


Peanut, Sweet Potato, and Tobacco 
Yields Forecasted.—Forecasts of prob- 
able yields of peanuts, tobacco and sweet 
potatoes were increased in the August 1 


returns. The following table shows the 
forecasts with comparisons :— 
Indicated 
by 
Harvested condition 
5-yr. av. August 1, 


1922-26 1926 1927 
(000,000 omitted) 








Spindles in Operation and Consumption of Lint Cotton 


HE following figures show for the years indicated the number of spindles 
in active operation during July, consumption and exports of lint cotton during 
July of each year and also for the 12 months ending July 31:— 


Spindles in operation (in millions of spindles) 


1927 1926 1925 1924 1920 
sd¥eseas 32.3 31.0 - 32 2 35 


Consumption by domestic mills in July (in thousands 


of bales) 


Consumption by domestic mills, 12.months ending 


July 31 (in thousands of bales)..........5 
Exports for month of July (in thousands of 


462 484 347 525 


Exports for 12 months ending July 31 (in thousands 


of bales) 


eee eee eee eee Cee eee Cee eee eee eee 


qeseccece 203 «66,456 6,191 5,688 6,420 
bales).. 372 354 218 202 208 
srcceeses 10,927 8,050 8,005 5,656 6,545 





lieve that the September estimate will be 





Sweet potatoes, bu.. 81.3 83.7 87. 
Tob = “Seen 1,342 1,321 1,138 
Ween, Ts. kccsscce 670 627 810 


Rapid growth of the tobacco crop was 
reported in practically all districts of 
Virginia in the past month, although 
some worm damage is noted. Unusual 
improvement occurred in North Carolina 
although rains recently were a menace 
to tobacco still in the fields. 


The peanut crop in Georgia was esti- 
mated at 197,000,000 pounds compared 
with 111,000,000 pounds last year and a 
five-year average of 133,000,000 pounds. 
The Virginia crop on the other hand is 
somewhat smaller.than last year. 
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HAS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
EXPIRED? 


VEN to s bscriptions and folks, most 
things have their similarities. Soon- 
er or later, both subscriptions and folks 
expire. 
can bring subscriptions to life. 















If you found a little green “Last Copy” 


notice in your paper this week your sub- 
scripti.n has expired. 


stands ready to aid in the resurrection. 


Use it to send im your renewal now: $3 


pays for The Progressive Farmer for 
full five years, $2 pays. for The Progres- 
sive Farmer for full three years; $1 pays 
for The Progressive Farmer for full one 
year. 

If The Progressive Farmer has been 
helping you to do better farming and 
better farm housekeeping and has 
brought to you some of the better things 
in life, you won’t want to miss a single 
copy and we don’t want you to miss a 
single copy. Prompt renewal will save 
the day for both of us. Don’t let your 
subscription die. 


HOW COTTON IS FARING 


§ pe following summary of weather 
and crop conditions in the cotton 
states is reported by the United States 
Weather Bureau for the week ending 
Tuesday, August 16:— 


“Growth of cotton was mostly good in 
the Atlantic Coast States, and the gen- 
eral condition is favorable except as to 
weevil activity. Further rains and cloudi- 
ness in the Carolinas favored weevil, but 
frequent showers in Georgia during early 
part of week were followed by better 
weather. In Tennessee progress and 
condition were fairly good, and ranged 
from poor to good in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, with some sections reporting in- 
creased weevil infestation. Advance was 
poor in Louisiana because of much shed- 
ding and rapid increase in weevil. 

“In Arkansas, progress of the crop was 
very good except in some central and 
northern parts where too wet and growth 
rank; but no widespread weevil damage 
was reported. In Oklahoma growth con- 
tinued fair, with general condition rang- 
ing from poor in east to very good in 
west, though weevil are more active and 
extended to some southwestern counties. 
The weather continued favorable in 
Texas, reducing weevil activity and ideal 
for picking and ginning, but the hot dry 
weather caused some shedding of blos- 
soms and premature opening im southern 
two-thirds of state; only moderate wee- 
vil damage, but general progress and 
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condition mostly only fair.” 


| THE NEWSPAPERS SAY— | 


N INCOME tax will ruin Georgia 

say the big interests who are willing 
enough for the legislature to place nuis- 
ance taxes on the consuming public. It 
always did make a lot of difference whose 
ox was gored.—Jackson (Ga.) Progress- 
Argus. 

We have never taken any stock in the 
argument that a fair tax on all the peo- 
ple, would keep money out of the state. 
As it is now there is a large class which 








doesn’t bear its just burden of taxation | 


and that is the salaried class. 


A farmer has to pay tax on a farm 
that he is running at a loss. Yet a salar- 


ied man can receive $10,000 a year, hve 


in a furnished apartment, educate his 
children in the -public schools, and not 
pay any taxes. Is this right?—Greens- 
boro (Ga.) Herald-Journal. 


For a time there was, at least among 
some who had never treated the matter 
seriously, a measure of opposition to the 
farm and home demonstration agents. 
The day has arrived when a man is re- 
garded as talking against his own inter- 
ests when he finds fault with these pub- 
lic instructors and demonstrators. With 
the farm and home problems the wise, 
alert, thoughtful, umselfish agent, or 
agents grapple, and are not satisfied un- 
til they are completely and satisfactorily 
solved. They are worth every copper it 
— to maintain their services—Watton 

ews. 


There’s one big difference: Man 


If you want to 
bring it back to life, the little green slip 
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Developed to Meet 
Today’s 
Motoring Demands 


AY’S high-speed motors out-pecform 

any we have ever known. But more 
explosions per mile, more wear on moving 
parts, put new demands on fuel and lubri- 
cation. Never before has it been so impor- 
tant to have clean gasoline and tougher oil! 


That is why Pan-Am gasoline is refined 
with such unusual care; and Pan-Am oil 
improved. 


This clean gasoline is entirely free from 


dirt and sediment. Notice how crystal-clear * 


it is next time you see a Pan-Am pump. 
More than this, Pan-Am gasoline is also 
purified to remove the invisible corrosives 
and carbon-forming elements 
found in many gasolines. 
Thus it keeps your motor 
cleaner; besides giving your 
car mew power and better 
mileage.: 

And the improved Pan-Am 
oil is made especially from a 
paraffin-base crude to stand 


— 





the gaff of added heat and friction. It is 
a tougher oil that holds its body mile 
after mile. Thus it adheres to cylinder 
walls and bearings effectively; reducing 





wear and adding power. 
You'll find motoring more enjoyable and 


less expensive, if you demand 
these better products. They 
are sold under one name, by 
your regular Pan-Am dealer. 


Pan American 


Se. we Petroleum (orporation, 





‘DAIRY SUPPLIES 
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Dept. 11 








Write For Catalog and 
Free Booklet to 


“Buttermilk Making.’ 


We Also Sell 
Butter 


The Collegiate Institute 


MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 
School of high standard for boys and 
a od Cee young 
ion famed 
“ee expenses for session| 





For Catalogue, Address 
G. F. M’ALLISTER, A. M., Prin. 
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E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If im writing advertisers and 
the subscriber 


ordering goods the says, “I saw your 
advertisement im The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report an transaction to us within thirty 


y unsatisfactory 

Gaps tum dete: of aul we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exéeed an aggregate of $1,000 
om any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 
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The Ten Master Farmers of Alabama a 


“We Could Not Have Succeeded Had It Not Been for Those Who Worked Side } 





Left~ 
of She 
the § 
two-h 
in a 
tary 
troops, 
Crop, 


Right = 
Young, 
gomery, 
With 

a fellow 
tatoes? 


f, 
out to 
really 


Right—Mr. and Mrs. B. 
H. Lightfoot, five miles 
northwest of Brundidge, 
Pike Count (on rural 
route out of Troy). While 
cotton is Mr. Lightfoot’s 
rincipal source of cash 
Re is always prepared for 
hard times because he 
always grows an abun- 
dance of feed for home 
use and some to sell and 
oe oo bs Up genes 
sources of cash such as 
Aihoug peanuts, hogs, poultry, 
and dairy products. 





J. W. Hathorn, seven miles west of Dothan, Houston County. 

engaged in general farming, Mr. Hathorn is developing an excellent herd of 

Duroc Jersey hogs. He takes particular pride in a system he has developed 

whereby he provides continuous grazing. Mrs. Hathorn was unable to 
accompany Mr, Hathorn to Auburn. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. E, Lambert, Darlington, ileox 
County, When the slump in beef cattle prices : ‘2 , - 
came about 1920, Mr. Lambert held on to his breed- : Mr. and Mrs. J. B, H. Lumpkin, Albertville, Marshall County. “Alphabet 
ing herd and is now in position to take advantage = they call him_on Sand Mountain and he takes it with that good natuft 
of today’s better prices. We'd like to enter Mr. 4 smile of his, We will have to admit he’s doing as pretty a job of farnti 
Lambert in a cow calling contest if you would be . as we have ever seen. We don’t understand why the photographer did 
willing to judge by the answering chorus when he me take a picture of the two charming daughters who accompanied Mr, 
turns his voice loose on the hillsides in his black a ee Mrs, Lumptin to Auburn, 

medic and lespedeza pastures. oe ges ae 
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Those Who Have Helped Them Succeed 


» With Us in Trying Times,”’ is the Unanimous Verdict of These Foremost Farmers 


Webb Hurst 
County. At 


Swe found 12 


fined up 
as a mili 
up his 


pthe principal 


itry is an 


ne. 


cr. L. C 
“4 of Mont 
wy County 
mill how can 
fo grow po 
poung grows 

feed, too 

pasture,” 
we started 
@) acres of 
t pasture 


Left — Mr, 
Mrs. Emil 
Mobile. 
started here 21 
years ago with 
nothing,” said 
Mrs. Graf. And by 
hard work and 
good management 
the Grafs have 
built up an annu- 
income from 
farm that 
ene Track ress ohn R. Witt, Belle Mina, Limestone County, and his daughter, Miss Nettie Lou, 
ont. dui rying Jncle John, as he is affectionately called by all who know him, was the life of 
turned the trick the party at Auburn. Always he was to be found at the center of a group and 
‘ it was Uncle John who was entertaining the crowd. Uncle John is particularly 
fond of his reputation as “a land builder.” 


Mr. and Mrs. W. H. King, sores miles ~ ¥ of 

- ss \ i ree men and six 

»and Mrs, J. J. Boyd, Hackleburg, Marion County. “Little did we dream, % = £ Soins. Dee Cart - 2 bales of cot- 

years ago when my wife and I were working side by side trying to get a ; ton and 2,500 bushels of corn. He was able to 

that any honor like this would ever be coming to us,” said Mr. Boyd. 4 “s ‘ § §6do this because he used improved machinery, fer- 

¥ years ago Mr, and Mrs, Boyd came to Alabama in search of cheap land, tilized well, and because back of all that he has 

ity-seven years ago they came te the place where they now live. By ’ made it a rule for years to improve his land 
ping gullies and terracing land, small patches have been joined to SOEs = sks scien aac with legume crops. 

make large fields. de : : 
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| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, August 29.—Children who 

start school with good health have 
an advantage over those who are less 
healthy. Right now is the time to begin 
to get them up to 
weight and to take 
care of teeth and 
tonsils that need at- 
tention. 

Tuesday, August 
“30.—Perhaps if you 
can’t afford to give 
a great deal to char- 
ity you would like to 
follow the example 
of the woman who 
fills one small shelf with jams and jellies 
to distribute at Christmas time to people 
in the county home and to others who 
have no holiday cheer. 

Wednesday, . August 31.—A French 
woman says that eating carrots and or- 
anges has preserved the beauty of her 
hair and complexion. Certainly plenty of 
fresh vegetables and fruit in the diet do 
help to keep anyone comely. 

Thursday, September 1.—When making 
a slip for a growing girl, make the shoul- 
der straps longer than necessary and 
overlap the extra length. When the slip 
becomes’ too short, let out the shoulder 
straps. 

Friday, September 2—Keep the hens 
laying. You can’t skimp on the feed and 
expect a full egg basket. 

Saturday, September 3—If you use a 
match in the woods, break it in two be- 
fore you throw it away. Then you'll be 
sure that it is out and that there is no 
danger of its starting a forest fire. 

Sunday, September 4—Midway in the 
seventeenth century, Gervase Markham, 
in his book of Country Contentments, put 
down these requirements for a good 
cook :— 

“First, she must be cleanly, both in body 
and garments; she must have a quick eye, 
a curious nose, a perfect taste, and a ready 
ear; she must not be butter-fingered, 
sweet-toothed, nor faint-hearted; for the 
first will let everything fall, the second 
eats too much, and the last loses time with 
fussiness.” 














MRS. W. N. HUTT 











OUR HOMES 
From Rags Yo Rugs 


“(‘EORGE and I went to town yester- 

day to look at rugs,” Rose Pall, 
who is going to be married next winter, 
confided to her grandmother. 

“Did you find something pretty?” the 
old lady asked eagerly. 

“Yes, but the attractive ones were ter- 
ribly expensive and the cheap ones I didn’t 
like. I don’t see how I’m going to get 
that vacuum cleaner I want if we have 
to pay so much for a decent rug for the 
living room.” e 

“Oh, you mustn’t give up the cleaner,” 
declared Grandma emphatically. “You 
don’t need very large rugs with those 
lovely floors, do you?” 

“No, small ones will do if they are the 
right color and a good quality,” answered 
Rose. 

“Then why not make hooked ones?” 
asked Mrs. Hall. 

“The very thing! Why didn’t I think 
@ them myself?” exclaimed Rose with 
enthusiasm. Then her face fell. “But I 
don’t know how,” she added. ’ 

Her grandmother laughed. “I do. And 
T’'ll show you and help, too. You can 
buy the patterns all stamped on the bur- 
lap foundations, copies of the lovely old 
ones that collectors buy for fabulous sums, 
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and then we’ll use all the clean, firm rags 
in the house. If we haven’t the colors 
we need, we'll dye them.” 

“Oh, won't it be fun?” eried Rose. “I 
believe that way we can save enough for 
the vacuum cleaner and a washing ma- 
chine, too, and still have rugs that we'll 
be proud of. I'm going right now to look 
for rags.” 

“Spare my best suit,” her father begged, 
looking up from his paper. 


THE VANITY BOX 
Sharp Elbows 


HE much envied slender girl has one 

complaint—she may have the most 
alluringly slender ankles and narrow feet, 
tapering fingers, slim wrists, and a figure 
that can be draped in a yard of material 
and look smart, but with all this she 
probably has very sharp elbows. They 
go with the thin and the overworked; 
you never yet saw a chubby woman who 
didn’t have a whole set of dimples where 














the thin girl has a sharp protruding joint. 


Bad elbows need constant treatment. 
The only consolation is that two minutes 
a day.is about all you need to keep even 
the sharpest elbows nice. 

At night when you cleanse your face 
with cold cream, smear some over the 
elbows and wipe off with a soft rag, 
leaving a little in the skin. If you use 
an astringent cream on the face, use it 
also on the elbows. At bath time, scrub 
the elbows with a brush, soap and water, 
and rub on cream. The cream will be 
taken up by the skin and keep it from 
getting yellow and dry. 

When you dress for a party rub the 
elbows full of vanishing cream and pow- 
der thickly. Of course, they must be 
clean first or they will look gray. Van- 
ishing cream suits the elbows; it does 
not always suit the more delicate skin of 
the face. 

Lastly, protect the elbows as much as 


you can. Get out of the habit of leaning 
on them on hard surfaces, such as the 
table top. 


FOUR SEASONABLE RECIPES 
Chili Sauce 


HILI sauce is an appetizing variation 

of tomato catsup, containing red and 
green peppers and spices. It is often 
served with meats or fish or used as a 
seasoning for sandwiches. It may be 
put into mayonnaise to give flavor. 


To make chili sauce use 5 quarts chopped 
ripe tomatoes, 2 cups chopped red pepper, 2 
cups chopped green pepper, 14 cups chopped 
enion, 3 tablespoons salt, 1 cup sugar, 3 cups 
vinegar, 1 teaspoon cloves, 1 teaspoon all- 
spice, 1 teaspoon cinnamon. 

Combine the chopped vegetables, the salt, 
and sugar, and simmer this mixture until 
it begins to thicken. Then add the vinegar 
and spices and cook the mixture down until 
it becomes a thick sauce. Pour into hot ster- 
ilized jars and seal. Or bottle the sauce ahd 
seal with wax. This recipe yields about 3 
quarts of sauce. 


Quick Coffee Cake 


ERE’S a delicious sweet bread to 

serve with coffee or afternoon tea, 
whether hot or iced, when the club meets 
at your house. 

Two cups flour, 4 tablespoons butter, 
teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons sugar, % cup 
milk, 3 teaspoons baking powder, % cup citron 
er other candied fruit cut in small pieces. 
Sift together the dry ingredients reserving 
2 tablespoons of flour for the fruit. Cut in 
the butter and then add milk and fruit 
whieh has been well mixed with the flour. 
Place the dough on greased pan and bake 
for 35 or 40 minutes in a medium oven. Mix 
together %4 cup finely chopped nuts, 1 tea- 
spoon cinnamon, and 2 tablespoons sugar. 
Butter the top of the cake and spread this 
mixture over the butter. Return to the 
oven and let stay until sugar has melted 
slightly. 


Savory Meat on Toast 


RIENTAL cookery furnishes a sug- 
gestion for preparing meat in a way 
that is somewhat out of the ordinary. 




















PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





82@—For Steut Figures.—Cuts im sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and SO inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 24 
yards of 40-inch material with 154 
yards of 10-inch contrasting. 

3062—Travel or Sports Dress.—Cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, %, 38, 40, 42, and 


44 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 2% yards of @-inch material 
with % yard of 3%-inch contrasting. 


3038—Something Different!—Cuts in sizes 
%, 18 years, %, 38, 4, 42, and “4 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 3% yards of 4 inch material 




















with % yard of @-inch con.rasting. 
3116—Save the Frock.—Cuts im sizes small, 
medium, and large. The medium size 
requires 2 yards of 40-inch material 
with 7 yards of binding. 
Dress for Juniors.—Cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 2% yards of %-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 
62%—Junmior Frock.—Cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, 
8, and 10 years. The 4-year size re- 
quires 14 yards of #-inch material 
with % yard of 9-inch contrasting. 
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The raw meat is cut into thin shreds, 
preferably with scissors, and then cooked 
with savory flavors, combined so as to 
make a gravy, which can be served on 
toast. In a Chinese restaurant you would 
probably find this meat served with fried 
noodles or French-fried onions, or both, 
and a little bowl of delicious flaky grains 
of rice would take the place of the toast. 
The Japanese would use most of the same 
ingredients put together in a different 
way. 

One pound umcooked shredded lamb, beef, 
or pork, 4 tablespoons dried celery tops chop- 
ped fine,.2 cups strained tomato juice, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 2 tablespoons flour, 2 tablespoons 
butter, 1 tablespoon shredded onion. Shred 
meat into small pieces with scissors. Brown 
it in its own fat im a frying pan. Add the 
celery tops, onion, and salt. Cover and cook 
for about 10 minutes. Add the flour and 
butter mixed together, and the tomato juice, 
stir until thickened and there is no starchy 
flavor. Serve savory meat on slices of deli- 
cately browned toast. 


Apple Butter 


HERE are two ways of making ap- 
ple butter—either with or without 
sweet cider. 

In making apple butter with cider, the usual 
proportion is gallon for gallon, but from % 
to 4 of a gallon of cider to 1 gallon of 
peeled and sliced apples will give a rich 
product if the apples are good cookers. The 
butter must be watched carefully and stirred 
frequently to prevent scorching and sticking 
to the kettle. An enamel! lined or aluminum 
preserving kettle especially kept for cook- 
ing fruit is desirable, though nqt absolutely 
necessary. The cooking is continued until 
the cider and apples do not separate and the 
butter, when cold, is as thick as apple sauce. 
About a pound of either white or brown sugar 
to a gallon of butter is the usual proportion, 
added when the cooking is about two-thirds 
done. More or less or not any sugar may 
be used, to suit the taste. 

Spicing is a matter of taste. A good flavor 
will be obtained by adding half a teaspoon each 
of ground cinnamon, cloves, and allspice for 
each gallon of butter, when the cooking is 
finished. From 2 to 4 teaspoons of vanilla 
extract per gallon improves the quality and 
adds to the “snappiness” of the butter. 

Acid apples of good quality are best for 
making apple butter without cider. Enough 
water is added to the peeled and sliced apples 
to make a thin apple sauce, which is then 
cooked very slowly for 3 or 4 hours. The 
butter must be stirred often. A pound of 
brown sugar to 1 gallon of apple butter is 
added when the cooking is tworthirds done, 
and cinnamon, allspice, cloves, and vanilla 
may be added according to taste when the 
butter is taken from the fire. 

Pack the apple butter boiling hot im ster- 
ilized containers, such as glass jars or stone- 
ware jars. If the butter is to be kept a long 
time use jars with tight-fitting covers and 
sterilize them in a hot water bath for 5 to 
15 minutes according to size, like other can- 
ned fruits. 


: 
| SWIMMING 


“C*WIMMING is one of the finest and 

truly the cleanest exercise a child 
can take,” says Angelo Patri, and we 
agree with him. [Every boy and girl 
should learn to swim. Those who go to 
summer camps.are properly taught and 
very soon are confident and happy in the 
water. But what about those who stay 
at home? 

First of all, it is the parents’ duty to 
imspect the swimming-hole and be sure 
that it is clean and safe. 

Second, there should be an older person 
who can swim near when the youngsters 
go in. 

Third, get m touch with your nearest 
Red Cross chapter and ask them to tell 
you about the life-saving classes you can 
conduct right in your own neighborhood 
under their direction. There are classes 
for grown-ups and for boys and girls. 

Here are some rules every one who 
goes in the water should observe :— 

1. Learn to swim; be cautious; keep calm 
in danger; know what to do. 

2. Beware of cold, deep water, holes, step- 
offs, quicksands, whirlpools, undertows, swol- 
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len streams, spring holes, polluted waters, 


and stumps. 


3. Do not dive in shallow water or to un- 
known bottoms. 


4. Do not overtax your strength nor remain 
in water too long when bathing, nor enter 
when heated or soon after eating. 


5. Do not allow children to play unattended 
mear lake or stream. 


6. Do not rock the boat nor exchange seats. 


7. Do not venture too far from shore on 
rough water nor ignore oncoming storms. 


| SPOTLESSDAY. si 


: When. You Buy Your Washing 
Machine 


OST women realize the convenience 
of a washing machine, especially if 
it can be run by electricity, but they are 
often puzzled when it comes to making 
a selection from among the many dif- 
ferent makes. Each type has its advan- 
tages. In all, the washing is done by 
some device that forces soapy water 
through the clothes until they are clean. 
When buying an electric machine, spec- 
ify the voltage of your current, and 
whether it is direct or alternating, and 
if alternating, the cycle. Consider the 
shape and size of the machine in relation 
to the room where you ex- 
pect to use it. Be sure it is 
not too small. Choose a flat 
top if you are likely to want 
it for a working surface be- 
tween wash days. Buy a ma- 
chine of the right height for 
you to operate. Find out 
whether the manufacturer’s 
repair service is easily avail- 
able. Simple construction is 
advisable. The frame should 
be strong and rigid, but it 
should be possible to roll the 
machine around on casters. 
The mechanism and gearing 
must be properly covered for 
safety and cleanliness, and 
the motor should be located where it will 
not get wet. Ask how the machine must 
be oiled and whether that can be done 
easily. Any movable parts, such as a 
cylinder, should be light in weight and 
easy to handle. The water outlet should 
be practical for easy drainage. See 
whether the wringer can be used when 
the machine is washing. 

Above all, when you have bought your 
machine, give it good care. Follow the 
directions that come with it, especially in 
regard to the weight of clothes to be put 
in at one time. Oil it regularly and dry 
it after each use. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 
Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmak- 
ing lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


OVER THE FARM PHONE 
Successful Woman Druggist 


HARMACY, as a field for women 

who desire a life of service as well 
as of financial success, is highly recom- 
mended by Miss Ethel Duvall, of Arkan- 
sas City, who is one of the most success- 
ful of the few women in that business. 
Miss Duvall bought a drug store on the 
verge of bankruptcy. 


Today the business acquired 13 years 
ago is one of the most successful in 
America. Her estate is worth $100,000, 
for she invested her profits in building 
houses, buying and remodelling other 
buildings, and buying safe investment 
bonds. 





























READY-MADE AND HOME- 
MADE 


That Going-to-town Costume 
“¢(\NLOTHES, clothes, clothes,” sighed 

Matilda Benson. “Sometimes I wish 
I was like Eve ‘whose costume was of fig 
leaves.’ Then I wouldn’t have to worry 
about them.” 


“Dear me,” laughed her mother. “Gloom 
seems to be enveloping you in a dismal 
cloud. Is it a new party frock you want?” 

“No, it’s something to wear to town. 
City people stop wearing light colored 
wash dresses on the streets when the first 
cool days come and I feel badly dressed 
in my ginghams and prints that have 
looked smart and cool all summer.” 

“T see,” said Mrs. Benson, thoughtfully. 
“Here’s a picture of Progressive Farmer 
pattern number 3038. Is that the sort of 
dress you have in mind?” 

Matilda looked over her mother’s 
shoulder. “Yes, either that or 3082 would 
do beautifully. But we can’t afford to 
buy expensive silk or wool materials to 
make them of just now.” 

“No, that’s true. But we can afford 
some of the pretty rayon or 
cotton and silk mixed goods. 
At 70 or 80 cents a yard 
such a dress would not be 
very expensive.” 

“How clever you are, 
Mother. I think I'd like a 
medium shade of blue mate- 
rial. I read it’s to be worn 
a great deal this fall and it 
will look well with my small 
black felt hat, gunmetal 
stockings, and black pumps. 
And then, couldn’t we make 
you a dress by pattern 829? 
You know we have to look 
equally well dressed or folks 
will think you have a selfish 





daughter.” 


“Well, perhaps that’s so,” her mother 
smiled as she spoke. “I believe such a 
dress would be very practical because I 
could use it for going to club meetings 
as well as for going to town.” 





| HOW MANY CAN YoU | 
ANSWER? | 


| Bere week our questions ranged in 
variety from babies to presidents and 
this week they run from cows to canta- 
loupes. Answers to last week’s questions 
are included below :— 





1, How long does the average cow live? 

2. What causes some soaps to float? 

3. How many parts are there to a newly 
laid hen’s egg? 

4. What was St. 
conversion? 


Paul’s name before his 


5. How many muscles are there in the hu- 
man body? 


6. How did the cantaloupe get its name? 
Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


1. No. Age does not change the condition 
of the contents provided the contents have 
been thoroughly sterilized and the can is in 
perfect condition, 

2. This is the Mexican name of a Mexican 
dish. Translated literally it means “peppers 
with meat.” Chili con carne is usually made 
from beef, brown or kidney beans, chili pep- 
pers, spices, and a little garlic. 

3. Babies get rickets betause they have not 
had enough direct sunshine and fresh air; 
because cod liver oil and vitamine foods such 
as orange juice or milk have not been added 
to the diet in fall and winter; because they 
have not been fed properly. Milk, fresh 
fruits, and vegetables must be taken by the 
mother who nurses her baby if the baby is 
not weaned.~ 


4. Majolica is a valuable kind of pottery, 
deriving its name from Majorea, an island in 
the Mediterranean where it was originally 
made, 

5. Little Orphant Annie, by James Whit- 
comb Riley. 

6. President Buchanan (1857-1861) was our 
only “permanent” bachelor President. Presi- 
dent Cleveland was a bachelor when he was 
first inaugurated, March 4, 1885, but he mar- 
ried the following year. President Buchanan’s 
niece, Harriet Lane, was in charge of social 
affairs at the White House during her un- 
cle’s administration. 
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@) ADVENTURES OF THE 
3 BROWN FAMILY—” 2c." 





Hal Finds a Secret Passage 


Prange ag in the little office of 
Boggs & Thurman, real estate 
agents, who had sold them Lone Oak 
Farm, a place of mystery, the Brown 
family has listened 
to the strange story 
of Captain Petti- 
bone. Descendant of 
land-loving forbears 
he had chosen to 
follow the sea but 
had returned in his 
old age to the ances- 
tral home he had in- 
herited. There he 
had been beset by 
robbers and had 
lived in fear. 

“Who helped the old man and his 
servant fight the robbers off?” Father 
Brown put in as Boggs, continuing his 
tale of the attack, paused. 

“Jack Miller,” answered Mr. Boggs, 
“and he was as close-mouthed with the 
sheriff as he was here with you.” 

“But he did say,” Boggs went on, 
“that there were three men and we know 
there was shooting. We know, too, that 
young Miller paid some of his father’s 
debts with gold after that night and 
again after the old Captain passed on. 
Nobody was hurt so far as we know and 
the attack was not renewed.” 

“You say that Captain Pettibone for- 
bade having the coffin opened?” Mother 
Brown inquired. “What proof have you 
that the man really is dead?” 

“I saw his coffin lowered into the 
ground myself,” answered Boggs sol- 
emnly, “and I saw Black Neb’s grief.” 

“But after all you have no proof,” cut 
in ‘Hal, sensing the purpose of his moth- 
er’s inquiry. “If the old man is not 
dead the deed is no good and we are out 
our money. Who can prove to us that 
the undertaker and Jack Miller were not 
bribed to make the old Captain’s enemies 
believe he was dead and that an empty 
coffin went in that grave?” 

“The man was old,” answered Mr. 
Boggs, “and, of course, he is dead. Here 
is the will and the deed. The dead do 
not return to demand their property. 
The land is fertile and you have three 
years. more in which to pay the debt. 
Forget the mystery and remember only 
that you have a real bargain and soon 
will find friends.” With old-fashioned 
courtesy, but evidently glad to bring the 
interview to an end, Boggs bowed them 
out. 

“Gee,” said Hal as they climbed into the 
flivver and started back, “we know little 
more than we did before. But if that 
old coot still is alive and begins messin’ 
’round he'll, wish he’d stayed away. We 
can fight pirates, too.” 

“Hoot owls and hogs,” teased Beth. 





JOHN CASE 


“But it is true that the more we hear the 
less we know. We'll have to find out 
things for ourselves. Well, we'll soon 
be in our new home.” 

Less imposing than when seen in the 
dim light, the House of the Lone Oak 
yet bulked big before its new owners as 
they approached. Everywhere there were 
evidences of neglect and decay which 
promised busy days for Father Brown 
and Hal. Needful of paint, its barred 
windows remindful of the menace which 
had confronted Captain Pettibone, the 
new home was. repellent rather than in- 
viting. Yet it was to be home to them 
and the magic word lingered upon the 
lips of Mother Brown as she passed 
within. Again Hal and Beth were ex- 
ploring, their search showing great 
rooms above untenanted for years, black 
with dust and grime. “Empty rooms 
give me the creeps,” announced Beth, 
shuddering. “I’m going down with Dad 
and Mother, Hal. Have a look at the 
basement and see what you can find.” 

Dark and gloomy as some vast cavern, 
steel-barred windows allowing but little 
light, Hal’s flashlight played over debris 
covered floor and thick walls of ancient 
masonry. Ranged along the walls were 
bins, some still containing vegetables. 
The light revealed footprints in the dust 
of the floor and suddenly Hal’s keen 
eyes noted a stone displaced in the wall. 
Curiously he pried it loose, to disclose 
an opening, and Hal’s shout brought 
Father Brown running to the stairway. 
A new element of mystery was revealed. 


(Continued next week) 


| _ HOSTESS AND GUEST 
Orchestra: A Good Picnic Game 


ET the players all stand in a circle, 

with one in the center as leader, who 
explains that they are members of his or- 
chestra. He assigns the different por- 
tions of the circle instruments and ex- 
plains how they are to play them. Good 
instruments to choose are the piano, vio- 
lin, slide trombone, accordion, and clar- 
inet. The conductor leads the orchestra by 
placing his thumbs to his ears and wag- 
gling his fingers back and forth. While 
he does this, all the instruments play. 
Changing, he frantically plays the violin. 
All the violinists must waggle their fingers 
at their ears until he changes again, when 
they go back to playing their instruments. 
The leader changes quickly from playing 
one instrument to another, until he 
catches someone who continues to play 
his instrument when he should be wag- 
gling his fingers at his ears. That per- 
son is “it,” and must become leader, the 
leader taking the player’s place in the 
group. 
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“Needful of paint, its barred windows remindful of the menace which had confronted 


Captain Pettibone.” 


Yet it was home. 
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ID you know that you might 
brush your teeth twice every day 

and yet not clean them? Do you 
brush your teeth horizontally or up 
and down and in all directions? Up 
and down and in all directions is the 
right way and, “One minute of right 
brushing is worth five minutes of 
wrong brushing,” is a true statement. 
Just as the illustration says above, 
brush your upper teeth downward and 
your lower teeth upward. This lets 
the bristles of the brush get down 
into the crevices between the teeth 


—Courtesy Prophylactic Toothbrush Co. 


and cleans out all particles of food 
that would not be reached by brush- 
ing horizontally. Repeat this up-and- 
down rotating motion several times, 
both on the inner and outer surface 
of the teeth, then brush in all direc- 
tions across the grinding surfaces. 
Finish by brushing lightly horizontally. 

Let’s keep our teeth sound while we 
have them. Regular brushing in the 
correct way and a visit to the dentist 
at least once a year, or better every 
six months, will help you to keep 
them sound. 











BEAUTY WE OFTEN FORGET | 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 


We have had our eyes opened re- 
cently to the number of native flowers, 
shrubs, and trees that can be used for 
beautifying our 








homes. Lots of 
folks say they 
would like to 


have their yards 
and grounds 
beautified but 
that shrubbery 
and trees cost 
too much. But, 
boys and girls, 
we don’t have 
to let our homes 
continue to look 
bare and bleak 
and gaunt just 
because we 
don’t have a lot 
of money to 
spend for land- 
scaping and ‘Desutifcation. Had you ever 
thought how many beautiful flowers, 
shrubs and trees are growing wild in our 
fields and woods all the time, some of 
them sought far and wide by folks who 
don’t have them? We heard of a North- 
ern nurseryman who last spring would 
have paid almost any price to get a num- 
ber of plants of Hydrangea quercifolia 
which is nothing but our wild hydrangea 
or “seven bark.” 

Let’s list a few of our native plants 
that can be used for home beautification: 

Trees.—Holly; water, laurel, pin, and live 
oaks; Southern red cedar (if no apples are 
grown nearby); white pine; spruce; fir; mag- 
nolia; dogwood 

Shrubs.—Seven-bark; grandsire’s graybeard; 
mountain laurel; redbud; sweet shrub; wild 
honeysuckles, 

Other Plants.—Running honeysuckles; yel- 
low jasmine; ferns; primroses. 

This isn’t anything like a complete list. 
Each of you can add to it for your sec- 
tion. Native plants when transplanted may 
require a little more care and attention 
to make them grow and thrive but who, if 
really interested, would kick on the extra 
work to add beauty to the home? 

Yours for prettier farm homes, 
UNCLE P.F. 
#P. S—Next week is boy’s club week 
on our young folks’ page. How’s your 
project? 


UNCO-OPERATIVE CITIZEN 


HAD never realized until recently the 
value and importance of the warnings 
which are issued by the state board of 




















natural resources to protect the trees and 
forests and other natural resources. 

My protective instinct was started re- 
cently by a neighbor. We live on a lot 
adjoining one on which there were four 
or five small, but beautiful, bunchy cedar 
trees planted near the street in a straight 
row across the yard. I had often said 
that these trees would be very beautiful 
and add more to the value of the house 
and lot in a few years. But within the 
last two years a farmer from out of 
town, one who has no eye for the beau- 
ties of nature and no ear for her har- 
monies I know, bought the house and lot 
and moved into it. 


Upon coming from school one day last 
fall, I was surprised and almost angered 
to see that he had cut down one of the 
trees and was cutting another one. I im- 
mediately made it my business to see what 
it was all about. When I asked what he 
was going to do with them, he looked up 
with a silly little giggle which he always 
forces out before speaking to anyone, and 
said, “I’m fixin’ to make me some postes.” 


I have never wanted to hit a man any 
worse in my life for something that was 
“none of my business.” I know that he 
couldn’t have gotten more than two good 
posts each out of the trees. And how 
much more they would have been worth 
to stand there and beautify the lot. They 
would have been an asset to the surround- 
ing community; but he didn’t have the 
good of the community in mind—just 
his welfare. 

FREDDIE R. COOPER. 

Elmore County, Ala. 


Uncle P. F. Says.—Legally this man had 
a perfect right to do as he wished with 
the trees, but who can say that even he 
himself profited by it? And think of the 
beauty that was gone. All of us need to 
appreciate more the beauty of trees as well 
as the cold dollars-and-cents side. 


| A VALUABLE FARM ALLY | 


Cuckoos Aren’t “Cuckoo” by a 
Long Shot 


by sarogor are rather quiet, retiring 
birds and not as commonly noticed 
as many others of our feathered friends. 
Many call the cuckoo rain crow because 
its unearthly, guttural “cow, cow, cow,” 
is supposed to foretell rain. It’s an un- 
mistakable note and about the easiest way 
to locate the bird itself. 


Two species are common east of the 
Rocky Mountains, the yellow-billed, most 
abundant in the South and the black- 
billed, most abundant in the North. The 
yellow-billed cuckoo is a rather long bird, 








with white underparts, brownish back and 
wings, oute¢ tail feathers black with 
white tips, and the lower part of the bill 
yellowish, The nests are rough plat- 
forms of twigs placed in thickets or on 
low branches of trees. The eggs are a 
pale greenish blue. 

Cuckoos are valuable bird allies of the 
farmer. They are very fond of cater- 
pillars—hairy caterpillars, which very 
few other birds eat, as well as slick ones. 
Stomachs of cuckoos have been found 
so full of hairs from eating caterpillars 
that the inside walls looked as if they had 
a thin lining of fur. One of the most 
destructive caterpillars eaten is the cot- 
tonworm. As many as 150 have been 
found in one stomach. The tent cater- 
pillar, fall webworm, and red-humped 
apple caterpillar are three other pests eat- 
en by the cuckoo. Two-thirds of its whole 





—Drawing by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
Courtesy U. S. D. A, 


THE YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO 





bill of fare is caterpillars. Among other 
injurious insects eaten are squash bugs, 
stink bugs, “potato bugs,’ grasshoppers, 
and “locusts” or harvest flies. 


In September, the cuckoo leaves for 
its winter home in South America. Some 
bright day next April or May a “cow, 
cow, cow, cow-uh,” will let you know 
that cuckoo is back on the job once more, 
helping to keep down the hordes of de- 
structive insects. 


| TWO THINGS TO MAKE 


1 








A Farm Gate 





Ony desired 
width 

Lumber—all material clear pine or poplar. 

1 piece 1”x6”x desired length for diagonal. 

5 pieces 1”x6"x desired length for horizontal 
pieces. 

2 pieces 1”x6"x12’, desired length uprights, 
short end and centers. 

1 piece %4-round 6” long for latch handle. 

Hardware—SO 8d nails; 2 pair screw hooks 
and strap hinges; 25 6d nails. 


A Towel Roller 






: 
wll 


1 piece 1”x6"x desired length for back. 
2 pieces 1”x4"x34" for brackets. 

1 piece 2”x2"x desired length for roller. 
6 No. 6, 134” flat head screws. 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


| By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 








An Appreciative Spirit 


t gureny are two human pests from 
whom I pray to be delivered—the 
critic and the cynic. . They are closely 
related, if not absolute twins. 

It is rare that he 
who criticises his 
fellows does not soon 
become cynical to- 
wards them. 

How much better 
it is to cultivate the 
spirit of apprecia- 
tion. Assume that 
people are trying to 
be better than they 
really are, and it will 
give you a helpful attitude toward them. 

Why not appreciate people? No one 
is perfect, nor can we be. The lovely 
face of youth is often freckled, and as- 
tronomers say that there are spots on 
the sun. 

There is no absolute standard of per- 
fection. No two leaves, sand grains, 
grass blades, or souls are alike. So we 
should do as the courts do, “give each 
other the benefit of the doubt.” 

A woman said of her mate, “My life 
has been happy because my husband’s 
spirit of appreciation caused him to over- 
look my defects.” An appreciative eater 
will help to make a good cook; a critic 
at the table will make a poor one. There 
was once a man who had sense. When 
the biscuits came to the table somewhat 
burned, he said, “These biscuits are well 
done, my dear.” 

Parents who appreciate the good in 
their children fortify them against the 
ills of life. Bad dies in us when it is 
unexpressed. Good will grow in the sun- 
shine of loving appreciation. 

Appreciative neighbors will keep their 
fences in repair. 

Some may say, “This is soft soap.” 
What of it? A bull became enraged at 
the International Fat Stock Show in Chi- 
cago. No one dared go in to tie him. 
Finally a little Scotch herdsman put some 
soft soap on his hands and went into 
the stall. Within two minutes the bull 
was quiet and licking the soap from his 
hands, 

I have thought many times about the 
children coming to Jesus. Children shun 
crabby critics and run to those who love 
and appreciate them. 

Sinning people sought Jesus because he 
could see the unexpressed good in them. 
He forgave them because he knew that 
they might do better next time. 


My mother used this phrase often: “Do 
not throw a wet blanket upon anyone 
who is trying.” That is a divine philoso- 
phy, and the difference between a tractor 
and a detractor is in the directions they 
pull. 

Blessed are the appreciators. May God 
increase their number. 


| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT 


OLLOWING are appropriate and 

beautiful passages for the whole fam- 
ily to read together each night for the 
coming week :— 


Friday, August 26—Last Warning Rejected, 
Jer. 44, verses 1-16. 

Saturday, August 27—Egypt Punished, Ja- 
cob Chastened, Jer. 46, verses 13-28, 

Sunday, August 28—Destruction of Babylon, 
Jer. 51, verses 24-37. 

Monday, August 29—Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, Jer. 52, verses 1-15. 

Tuesday, August 30—Jeremiah’s 
Lam. 1. 

Wednesday, August 31—Jeremiah’s Prayer, 
Lam. 5. 

Thursday, September 
Ezek. 3, verses 4-21. 

Friday, September 2—The Sign of the Siege, 
Ezek. 4. 

Saturday, September 3—The Spared Ones, 
Ezek. 9, 

Memory verses: Jer. 44:4; 46:28; 51:37; 52:13; 
Lam, 1:12; 5:21; Ezek. 3:17; 4:16; 9:4. 

(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 





J. W. HOLLAND 
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1—The Watchman, 
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August 27, 1927 
| HEALTH SERMONETTES | 





By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. | 
Editor, Health Department 





How to Nurse the Child Patient 


AST week we gave a list of the 

usual children’s diseases and spoke 
of the duty we owe our neighbors when 
we have sick children in trying to 
do all we can to 
prevent the spread 
of infection to oth- 
ers. We shall now 
give some highly 
important directions 
about managing the 
sick - room, nursing 
the patient, and the 
precautions to be 
taken after the pa- 
~ tient recovers. 





DR. REGISTER 


1. The Sick-room.— The sick-room 
should be screened, sunny, and well ven- 
tilated. Have as little furniture and 
furnishings in the room as_ possible. 
Toys should be of materials that can be 
washed or cheap so they can be destroy- 
ed. Have cheap picture-books for amuse- 
ment, for these, too, should be destroyed. 
Always have plenty of hot water handy, 
a covered slop jar, a bottle of good dis- 
infectant, plenty of clean rags, and paper 
napkins that can be put into paper bags 
and destroyed, and plenty of bed sheets 
and pillow cases so that changes can be 
made often. All bed clothes should be 
boiled at once after using. 


2. Nursing the Patient.—Those who 
nurse the patient should have a cap and 
a coverall or bungalow apron that can 
be removed and left when they leave the 
sick-room for rest. The nurse should 
wash her hands and face when leaving 
the sick-room, scrubbing the hands with 
soap and water. No one should eat in 
the sick-room except the patient. All 
dishes and tableware that the child uses 
should be kept to themselves and boiled 
in soapsuds. The patient’s bed clothes 
and sleeping garments should be sunned 
often as well as boiled. Sunlight is the 
greatest germ killer that we have. The 
patient’s outer garments that were worn 
when taken sick should be sunned daily 
until it is ready to put them on again. 


3. After the Patient Is Well. — 
When the patient has recovered and the 
quarantine is over, give it a hot bath 
and shampoo the head with soap and 
water. The mouth should be cleansed 
thoroughly and should be kept clean all 
during the illness. Clean the room thor- 
oughly. The floor, woodwork, and the 
furniture, if possible, should be cleaned 
with soap and water. If the furniture 
cannot be scrubbed, keep it in the sun- 
light and air for several days. Wipe the 
walls with a 1-to-1,000 bichloride solu- 
tion. Keep the windows open for sev- 
eral days. Home fumigating is not used 
any more by up-to-date health officers, 
especially at the termination of the so- 
called children’s diseases. A good scrub- 
bing with soap and water and plenty of 
sunshine have been found to be ideal 
disinfectants and are so inexpensive as to 
be within reach of all. 
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| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


' 


Pred Plant Enough Rape. — I 
didn’t take the advice of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and sow a large patch 
of rape. I sowed only a small patch, and 
now find everything on the farm likes it. 
It has furnished more green feed for the 
chickens, hogs, and cows than anything 
we planted. ; J. B. D. 


Prosperity Fooled Them. — While 
times were prosperous and money easy 
to get, our people made the mistake of 
buying too freely—lands, timber, and the. 
like. When the prosperous days are 
over and products selling at a low price, | 
it is very hard to pay the debts that have 
accumulated and the big interest that is 
due on the money owed various creditors. 
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BORN TO SERVE 
iculture! 


The “Caterpillar” Tractor was born of the Farm. It was 
designed originally to serve Agriculture. And, despite 
new and increasing demands, Agriculture is still “Cater- 
pillar’s” field of greatest service. 


The “Caterpillar” Tractor does farm work better, quicker, 
cheaper—quickens the whole farm program, multiplies 
man power, reduces costs and makes bigger profits. ““Cater- 
pillar” track-type traction never fails to find a foothold 
even in wet fields and muddy roads—sand, clay, silt, loam, 
hill, dale are all the same to this giant of power. 









South, East, North, West ... . all over the world... . 
“Caterpillar” is making money and saving money for 
farmers. Let it make money and save money for you. 





Vs 





“Caterpillar” 2-Ton 


Baby of the family but 
a giant in power and 
capacity. Weight, 5100. 
Will pull 3 14-inch 
moldboard plows—3 to 
$-disc plows—10-ft. tan- 
dem disc harrow, etc. 
For bigger farms there 
are the Thirty and the 
Sixty. 











Better ? 


Quicker ! 
Cheaper ! 


YANCEY BROTHERS we. YANCEY TRACTOR: CO. 
550-556 Whitehall Street 109-115 Booker Avenue 
ATLANTA, GA. ALBANY, GA. 


(aterpillar’ Tractors-Road Building Machinery-(ontractors Equipment 
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FEEDING 

We are in position to make prompt 
shipment of FISH MEAL, made 
froin fresh fish, in lots from one 
bag up. Let us have your order 
on basis $3.50 per 100-fb. bag, 
or $60.00 per ton, f.o.b. cars, Fer- 
nandina. 

NASSAU FERTILIZER & OIL 
co., Fernandina, Florida. 


Serve somebody every day and everybody some day. They are active little: messen- 
gers waiting to help you. 


When you want extra money, use classified ads to turn your surplus into CASH. 
So wants to buy what you have to sell. Tell them about it now. 


Send us your order for our next issue. Rates are given at the top of our classified 
page. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, Birmingham, Ala. 








A. L. 
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Even without 
previous expertence 
anyone can now make 


pag NE-TENTHS of the difficulty in 
making jams and jellies has been 
due to the fact that the jelly forming sub- 
stance in fruit is constantly changing— 
always decreasing in quantity as the fruit 
ripens. 

Very few fruits have enough of this 
jellying substance to jellify all the juice 
they contain. 

That is why by the old-fashioned method 
the juice had to be boiled down until the 
jellying element was concentrated enough 
to jell the remaining juice. 


But now with Certo you can use any 
fruit you like—when it is ripe and full- 
flavored—and, even without previous ex- 
erience, you can make perfect jams and 
jellies every time. 

For Certo is the natural jellying sub- 
stance,taken from fruits in which it is abun- 
dant, concentrated, refined and 
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PERFECT Jams AND JELLIES 


7. ams and jellies made with 
Certo look better and taste 
better because the natural color 
of the fresh fruit is not dark- 
ened by long boiling and its 
delicate fresh flavor no longer 
drifts away in steam. 
























bottled for your convenient 
use. Certo gives your fruit 
exactly the right amount of 
jellying substance to make it 
jell perfectly with only one 
or two minutes’ boiling. 














SEND 10¢ for trial half-size bottle — 


enough to make 6—10 glasses of jelly, 
depending on the recipe used. Beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet on “Jams, 
Jellies and Marmalades’’—free! 








\ Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept..56 
‘ \ Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
(In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Lid., Cobourg, Ont.) 
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Marketing Facts for Farmers 
Selling Farm Crops 


By J. W. FIROR 


Marketing Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


N THIS day and time, the basic prin- 

ciple of marketing is to sell. 

Many Southern farmers have devoted 
their last 12 months to producing and 
with the harvesting 
season here are face 
to face with the 
problems of selling. 
No one can advise 
farmers as a whole 
when and how to sell. 
The condition and 
situation of the indi- 
vidual make the thing 
done by one farmer 
in selling right for 
him but wrong for his neighbor who has 
a different set of problems. 

I observed three farmers selling cotton 
last season. Each method to me seemed 
to be sound, yet they were widely dif- 
ferent. 

Farmer No. 1 was out of debt. He 
figured that cotton was below the cost 
of production, and also needed to find 
some form of investment for the money 
obtained from his cotton crop if it were 
sold last fall. After studying invest- 
ments he considered cotton at 12 cents a 
pound a good investment, and put his 
cotton in a warehouse as an investment. 
This was just like investing a certain 
amount of money in a farm or city real 
estate. The principle in selling this cot- 
ton was @ne of investing the wealth ex- 
pressed by cotton in that same cotton. 


Farmer No. 2 produced about 150 bales 
of cotton. He had been watching the 
reports closely and figured that~ cotton 
would go down. He had a note at the 
bank. Made this plan: sell cotton as fast 
as it is picked until the note at the bank 
is paid. He wanted to pay his current 
obligations so that he could go on with 
his farming business the next year. Over- 
due indebtedness tends to put any busi- 
ness in trouble. It took about half of 
the cotton to pay off this indebtedness. 
The rest of the cotton was put on July 
call and closed out late in the spring when 
money was needed for farming operations. 
The principle back of this selling was 
first balancing up the current account at 
the time it was due to be balanced. To 
put it another way, he was sustaining or 
building up a credit standing. A good 
credit standing is often worth more to 
an individual than getting a few cents 
more on cotton. Secondly, he reserved 
money, as expressed by the cotton to be 
sold late in spring, for the 1927 operations. 


Farmer No. 3 made 15 bales of cotton. 
He was a member of the cotton growers’ 
association. As fast as the cotton was 
ready he delivered it to the codperative 
and devoted his time and thought to other 
matters during the winter. He figured 15 
bales of cotton was not enough to spend 
many days in trying to get a line on the 
market and making a sale—said his time 
was worth something during the winter. 
In fact, from the first of December to 
the beginning of the next cropping season, 
in addition to supervising the work of a 
wage hand, this farmer made nearly 
$1,000 through various endeavors. This 
was better than sitting around a local 
warehouse watching the market with the 
hope of getting $10 more.a bale for 15 
bales of cotton. 

It should not be understood from the 
above that these particular plans should 
be used by farmers. The point I wish 
to make in writing about seiling farm 
crops is just this :— 

1. Study your own situation. Make the sell- 
ing of a farm crop a business. Do not make 
it a fetish. To gain a few dollars by waiting 
and watching all winter may in reality mean 
10 times the loss through inattention to more 
important things. 

2. If possible, establish a long-time policy. 





J. W. FIROB 


for selling. To sell early one fall because 
the price was highest early in the fall the 
year before, is not a policy. On the other 
hand to sell every fall as crop is harvested 
may for some be sound business. 

3. Always consider the crop for sale in 
relationship to the business of farming as a 


whole, 
4. Keep up with the market. 


5. Know the folks to whom you sell or 
through whom the selling is to be done. 


6. By all means figure the hazards. The 
hazard of price is greatest when the commod- 
ity is relatively high, of holding when in- 
debtedness is due or burdensome, and of 
investment least when the owner has the 
money to invest and the commodity is low. 


|_ ANTS NOT HARD TO KILL 


| ANTS are troublesome in the yard, 

flower beds, garden, or field, then they 
are busy right now raising young and in 
some cases storing food. The whole col- 
ony can be killed in a few minutes if one 
will find the entrance to the colony, some- 
times called “hills” or “beds,” and then 
do this simple thing :— 

Punch a hole several inches deep, using 
a broom handle or something similar.’ Of 
course the hole should be as near as pos- 
sible in the center of the bed or nest. 
Then pour into the hole a tablespoonful 
of bisulphide of carbon or sodium cyanide 
or potassium cyanide. Cover the hole 
immediately with a stone, board, sack or 
earth. Do this late in the afternoon or 
at night when all the ants are at home. 














THE VOICE OF THE FARM 
“Give Us Half,”” He Pleads 


F WE, in the South, who grow fruit 

and vegetables at a season when they 
grow nowhere else, could get just half 
of what our stuff brings in the market 
when sold to the wholesale produce 
houses, not retail but wholesale, we 
would be the most prosperous of all 
people. 

After a man and his family toil to pro- 
duce stuff and then it takes more than 
half of what it actually brings in the 
market to sell it, it is time to move, it is 
time to sit up and take notice. 

Now, how is a man to live, how is he 
to school his child, how is he to improve 
his farm and help to carry the great 
bonded debts that hang over the people 
today, how is he to lift the mortgage off 
his home when he pays everybody all 
he demands for his stuff, but then has 
to turn his over in return and part with 
half of it before he gets a dime? 

These are the questions that need 
threshing out. If I were to tell you, for 
instance, that a man’s oranges brought 
say $700 in the market and the grower 
gets back say $150 out of that, what part 
has he received? In this case he hardly 
gets one-fourth. However, the assump- 
tion is based on fact, and the same ap- 
plies to other produce. 

Give us a buyer who will pay us half 
of what it brings and we will live. We 
will gladly shoulder our part of the bur- 
den and never complain. I wish some- 
one would investigate these things. It 
will open the blind eye. We will pro- 
duce the stuff, we will clothe and feed 
a hungry and shivering nation, and live 
like kings if we can get half. 

L. C. REGISTER. 


RA 

T WILL help us if readers will give 

their counties when sending any arti- 
cles for publication. In these days of 
long r. f. d. routes it frequently happens 
that a man’s postoffice is in one county 
and his home in another. Please give 
the county of your residence when you 
send any letter for publication. 
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15 YEARS! 


Retailer Guldner, 
of Pennsylvania, ran 
@ livery stable be- 








fore he sold Raw- 
leigh Products, and 
no selli ex- 
perience, yet in 15 
4 ivee's 3 has — 
5,800 worth o 
RETAILER AL, GULDNER 3: leigh  ftavors, 
spices, food products,. soaps, toilet prep» 
arations, medicines, and other house- 
hold necessities. 


THOUSANDS OF OTHER Retailers with- 
out previous experience’ make $50 to 
$200 weekly sales tlie year round in 
every state and province: 32,000,000 
packages sold last year. 


We supply advertising literature and 
tell you just how to build a big. business. 


WRITE YOUR. NAME AND ADDRESS 
on coupon Gelew for full particulars 


eee ee 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO, Dow? "cr 
Please tell ne how lean make more money 


Name. 
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Dept. 772 Adame and Peoria Streets, Chicago 
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GLUM PROSPECT 


ward im the end.” 
“S’pose so. That’s where I allus do git it. 


A TIGHT POSITION: 


doors the other half.’’ 
the door?” 
WITHOUT 

“Give me a glass of plain soda water with 
out flavor.” 

“Without what flavor?” 

“Oh, Pil take it without vanilla.” 
We ain’t got vanilla.” 


HONESTY FIRST 
to have dinner with us tonight” 
“Why?” asked her husband 


mistake, arid it seems only fair.” 
THERE. ARE OTHERS 
‘Flannel;’” said Mrs. Binks, 
“Why?” asked Miss Jinks. 
“Because,” answered Mrs, 
shrinks. from washing.” 


MIXED CONCLUSIONS 
It was Robert's. first visit to the zoo 


quired Uncle Ben. 


elephant should change tails.” 
WHY MEN LEAVE HOME 
the evening?” 


with Tom Baker.” 


“Yes? And I suppose that is baking pow- 
der that is sprinkled all over your shouf- 
ders?” 


SOME TIMEPTECE 
Sambo—“What kind of watch you got?” 
Jasbo—"T has a wonder watch.” 
Sambo—“Wonder watch! Never heard of 
that before.” 

Jasbo—“Well, you. see it’s this way. Every 
time I look at it I wonder what time it is.” 


MATCHLESS TEACHER 


Teacher—“Willie, can yow tell me how 
matches are made?” 

Willie—“No, ma’am. But I don’t blame you 
for wanting to know.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“Mother says: you’ve been trying to make 
one for ten years!” 


KEEPING HER AGE DARK 
Flora—‘So Maud didn’t have any candles 
on her birthday cake?” 

Dora—“No. I expect she thinks her birth- 
days are no longer to be made light of.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALELY—Sau 10927, 1d 
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Boss Low EF You WANTS 
A SHAWT SUMMER , JES’ 
MAKE A BIG NOTE 

COMIN’ JUE IN DE FALL! 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Ole Tom’s boy ax me what make a 
rooster crow: Hak! he got a wife 








“Don’t cry,. little boy. You'll get your re- 


Grocer—“Yes, I need an all around boy— 
one who is indoors half the time and out- 


Boy—“What happens to me when you shut 


“You'll have to take it without chocolate. 


“I think, George,” said Mrs, Jones to her 
husband, “I'll! ask the mew peopfe next door i 


“Well, the butcher left their meat here by 


“T think I should have named my boy 


Binks, “he 


“What do you think of the animals?” in- 


After a critical inspection of the exhibit the 
boy replied, “I think the Kangaroo and the 


Suspicious Wife—“Where have you been all 


Husband—“T’'ve been’ talking business over 


and to know exactly what 


York’s best dressed women. And'so 
Lane Bryant Style Book 


Lane Sizes 
A Marvelous Service to Stout Women 


woman 
for 


fane 


bri wade 
choice of ail chat Futh Avenucappeoees, 


Lane Bryant eupnee monty Reus sit 
onl > redesigned syle, stout figure. Beery 


full figure, every stout miss, should see 
the new beaury chae comes with Lane 


ryant 


Address Dept. 152, 39th SPREET AT FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Retail Stores: New Yorks, Brooklyn, Chicago, Baltimore, Detroit, St. Louts, Piiitedetphie 


(17) 858. 


‘This STYLE BOOK 
zs yours FE 


: fam BRYANT’S new Fall Style Book is J 
yours Free! One copy is reserved here 
for you—waiting for yow to send for it. 


Lane Bryant’s seven large Retail Stores in seven 
cities give us a complete nay to see 
most stylish 
Store of 
a Lane Bryant, in the heart of Fifth Avenue’s 
shopping centre, caters exclusively to New 


your 


SIZES 36 To $8 gust 
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You Have Read the Story—Now Get the Book 


Under the 
4-H Flag 


story full of suspense and action, and 


A splendid 
the ZEST OF SPIRITED RIVALRY. 
Our Wonderful Bargain Offer 


only $2.5@ and we will mail yor POSTAGE 
a_ beautiful cloth ae sae the 

R THE +H FLAG and we | send you 
SSIVE. FARMER for one full year. . 


This Offer Good For New or Renewal Subscriptions, 


Send Order and Remittance to 





Cfeyere| 


| Sales Offees: Chicago . New York . Boston 





whut works! 


clitaecbess 


Profits With 


Bufiely. . Dewalt ..Cineinnati.. Baltimore ; 
Jahoma City . Birmingham . Memphis . Dallas . Den 
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Livestock is protected; crops are safe; 
when you use good fences. Years of ex- 
perience have enabled us to make fences 
of exactly the right steel insulated 
with a heavy uniform coating of zinc 
for long service. 
GUARANTEE 

With every roll of our fence your dealer will give 
you our written guarantee that it will outlast-or 


equal in service any other fence now made, of equat 
sige wires and used under the same conditions, 


Send for free booklet, “How Fences Increase 
Farm Earnings.” 


See our dealer iss: your community 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 





- Cleveland . Worcester 
. Wilkes Barre . St. Louie 





Kanews City «Se Por 
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ges Farmers Exchange| Ly 


CASH WITH ORDER 

















Srpemsee Paha 

6 cents per word 
6 cents per word 
8 cents per word 
8 cents per word 


Miss., Tenn., 
27 cents per word 


Whole South 








vertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 











| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


ALABAMA 


Sale.—260 acres; ony. poultry and hos farm 
Spaho’s Dairy, Girard, Ala 








ee eee 
eux —Cabbage: 1,000; Tomatoes $1; Bermuda 
ions $1.25; Collards. $1. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- 
— . es. 
For Sale.—Cabbage, Tomato and Collard wants, $1 
per nee 4 Prompt shipment. Plant Co., Val- 











For 
close to town. 

For Sale.—40 to 120 acres of land near Bessemer 
irmin, , $50 peracre. Suitable for subdivid- 
terms. 


and 
Address P. 0. Box 338, 


ing f 
Brewton, Als 





CENTRAL The home of watermelons, 
ALABAMA strawberries, pecans, peanuts, 
corn, vetch, soybeans. On 
Marbury Plateau, in Autauga County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts 
40 acres up, many with homes al- 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 





For Sale.—Pecan Villa; a thousand trees, 31 acres, 
room bungalow; gentleman’s estate. In_ city 


Mmits of famous health resort, Citronelle, Ala., Mobile 
. Address , Box 144, 


Fresh i and Collard plants, postpaid: 500, a1; 
1,000, $1.75,  ‘‘Satisfaction not excuses.’ Intersta 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Cabbage, Collard, Tomato fetes: Wakefields and 
Flat Dutch, mailed postpaid: 50c ; 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.50, Walter Parks, Pisgah, ti. Cc. 

C.0.d. Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato plants: 
500, "i5e; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5. ‘“Plants, not prom- 
ises."” Sexton Co., Royston, Ga.; Valleyhead, yin¥ 
Valdosta, Ga. 








For Sale.—Southern grown Abruzzi Rye, = 4 
Tall Mountain at Western $1.50; Fulghum Oats 
B Hastings, The Row- 


Appier 0c. 
land Co., Athens, Ga, 


| POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Accredited chick, 6c up. World's best laying strains. 
12 varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Dox 1742, 
Clinton, Mo. 

Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns: 100, $8.50; 
heavy mixed $7.75; prepaid; 100% live delivery. Ozark 
Farms, Westphatia, Mo. 

Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. $5.40 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, _ Kansas. 


"CORNISH 


Dark Cornish.—Purebred cockerels $2.50. RB. B. 
Huff, Bowdon, Ga. 




















The Progressive Farmer 








Next Week and Later 


The World’s News: A Monthly 
Review—By Clarence Poe. 

Don'ts for Baby Parents—By F. 
M. Register. 

What Is Life For—By J. W. Hol- 
land. 

The Cotton Price Situation—By 
J. W. Firor. 

Better Farm Production Work 
September. 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Fine Jersey Black Giants, $2 each. Haywood Dun- 
gan, Lucedale, Miss. 
LEGHORNS 
Fall layers, 20 weeks old, Tancred White Leghorn 
pullets; trapnested. Reasonable prices. Peach Poul- 
try Comvany, Fort Valley, Ga. 


White Leghorns.—Pullets, hens. -Greatest bargain 
prices ever made. Write quick for beautiful catalog 
on wonderful money-making Leghorns. Seagle Poul- 
try Farm, Morristown, Tenn. 

Hollywood Tancred 300-330 egg blood White Leg- 
horns. Pullets from ten weeks to laying, also year- 
ling hens. ced to sell and make you a 
Write R. EB. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 























Cabbage Plants.—Six varieties, also true gd 
Collard, guaranteed, $1.50, 1,000; 5,000, $6.50, 
paid. $1 collect. Satisfaction guaranteed. Reliable 
Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 


10 Million Cabbage and Collard Plants.—Special: 

300, 45c; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, 

cash, shipments, full count guaran- 
Farmers . Franklin, Va, 


Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants A fall head- 
10 early and late varieties. 50c, 100; 38006, $1; 
; 1,000, $2.25; mailed prepaid. papresoed 
b. Virginia, ‘$1 thousand. 
or money 








Good 
aa cheerfully P| 
Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 


NURSERY STOCK 








acres, 2 miles courthouse, main 

li level to rolling red land. Good 

water. Selling to settle estate; $30 acre; terms. (A!a- 
Dama f. specialty.) Vaughan Realty Co., 





GEORGIA 


100 acres, 3 miles from Albany; 40 acres in peca 
balance open land; good buildings. A. D. Galt, i Ale 
Ga. 


bany. ne 
VIRGINIA 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, -Ga. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds from prize winners. 
March hatched cockerels and pullets, three to fifteen 
dollars each. A, V. Griffin, Taliadega, A‘a. 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 








HONEY 
New Honey, fat from producer. Also Sweet Clover 
seed. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 
KODAK FINISHING 


Free loping of roll films. High glossy prints, 
Be to 5e. ‘oe -- « & Co., authorized Bastman agents, 
Birmingham, Als. 














MUSICAL 


Bargain in Pianos, Organs, Phonographs and Player 
pienes. Write for prices if you want to save money. 
Forbes & Sons Piano Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


a 


Inventions commercial What have =" woe 

Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Baright 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South C: 

Bneea). Pw i 7 =A Saupe. 5 Baa a Bldg. 

















Twenty weeks cockerels, one fifty: cockerel and pullet, 
three dollars; cockerel, two pullets, four dollars. 
Satisfaction or money back. William Weaver, Brook- 
wood, Ala. J ier 

POULTRY SUPPLIES 

Sterling Tobacco Powder brings amazing poultry 
profits, Treatment for 500, $1.50. Free literature. 
Mineral Products Company, 2008 Virginia, Louisville, 


LIVESTOCK 














Pecan $65; 


Peach trees, $5 hundred; Apples $12; 
Baker 


Strawberries, $3 thousand. Salesmen wanted. 
Nursery, Higginson, rk, 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Soltqaen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, 

Pecan Trees, Fruit Trees, See Now is the 
time to get prices and valuable facts. Prepare now 
for fall planting. Write J. B, Wight, Cairo. Ga. 











43% acres fronting = state highway 20, in the vil- 
M , school, post office, 
house, 
age, woodshed 
acres ‘alfa! fa, 
14 grass, balance woods, mostly pine oe oak. bg 
running ngs, soft water, ideal for dairy or pou 
try. Good title, Worth $7,000, sells for $5,500 cash. 
Owner, on account of interests on Pacific Coast, must 
leave. Address Box 11, Meherrin, Va. 


Cabbage plants for fall on: = = Eni = ==: 











CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 
ee $2; postpaid. 





Cabbage, Tomato and a — $i 
eimeant” Old Dominion Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 














sete, Anconas, Wren. sings 10:00 
E POULTRY FAR is. Bon 18. 16, B ENHAM. TEX. 


Aectimated Chicks¢ 


t 
Me erence ggeaasiaiaste tS 86% $11.00 
jottes 4.25 7.50 14.00 


Hie to 12 teak apr. B pullers Te tinue up. Our poems re) = 
Send onl? SHIPPED C.O.D. 
only $1.00 and me ney peymes 


rest after you 
red stock delecte e 
Keatecky ae ie Be Sine, We tar. 7. 











Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
permanent, profitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. it the ld. Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Miss 

Peach trees $5.00 per 100 and up; Apple trees $7.50 

In large or emall lots 





Cherries, Grapes, Nuts, Berries, P: 
menta) trees, vines Free cat 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


| SEEDS 


ALFALFA 
Buchanan’s Alfalfa Seed, ag Fg M... oopy 


years. 20c a pound. 
BARLEY 

Buchanan's Abruzzi Rye; produces best winter graz- 
ing; bushel $2.50. Rosen $1.60. Western $1.50. 
Buchanan's, Memphis, 

Buchanan's Tennessee Beardless Barley; produces 
more grazing, withstands more cold than oats; bushel 
$1.75. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 

CABBAGE 

New crop Cabbage and Bermuda Onion seeds. Get 
our wholesale prices before buying. Councill Seed 
Company, Wholesale Seedsmen, Franklin, Va. 

CLOVER 

hayes for cover crops and a, 

Lamberts, Darlington, 

eS Conn ci watt cae posadr pa Ie 

pounds. Write Judson Strock, Verbena, Ala. 
GRASS 


Dallis and Carpet grasses for pastures. Sow now. 
Lamberts, Gestienen, Ala. 
OATS 
Buchanan's Winter Turf Coes bushel $1.25. Appler 
$i. 05; Fulghum $1.05; Red Rust-Proof 95c. Free 
from Johnson grass, wild a and coco grass. 
Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 



































Valuable book- 

















BERKSHIRES 

Berkshire pigs. L. H. Robertson, 

Registered Berkshires. Fox Brothers, 
Tenn. 





Gloster, Miss. 
Sevierville, 








CHESTER WHITES 


Ohio Improved _ Chester, from large prolific stock : 
three months old, registered in buyer’s name, $15 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. Walker, Hazle- 


hurst, Miss, 
DUROC-JERSEYS 

Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, 
F Somerville, Tenn 

em cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 

T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 

Registered Durocs.—All ages and sex; 
mune, Satisfaction guaranteed, W. 8. 
ville, Tenn. 








pigs. Wayside 








cholera im- 
Latta, Somer- 





_— EA HOGS 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


~Tearn | Telegraphy. —Pay tuition part cash, balance 
after you are qualified and have secured position. 
PFT-1 McCool Telegraph & Business College, San- 
dersville, Ga. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


Buchanan’s Paradichlorobenzene.—Kills peach tree 
borers, Pound 60c; 5 pounds $2.25; postpaid. Buch- 
anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


TOBACCO 


Tobacco, postpaid. Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Smoking 20c pound. Homer 
Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 


‘obacco, postpaid. Lon 

















T Long red, extra mellow, aged in 
bulk, 10 pounds chewing $2.25; 10 pounds smoking 
$1.25. Chester Jolly, Dresden, Tenn. 





Leaf Tobacco—Good, 

5, $1; 10, $1.75. Smoking, 8 pounds 50c; 

$1.25.’ United Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 

Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 

United Farmers, _Bardwell, Ky. 


sweet; chewing, 3 pounds 75c; 
5, 75e; 10, 





Guaranteed 
$1; 10, $1.75. 
when received. 


Tobacco.— Postpaid ; guaranteed. Best mellow, juicy, 
red leaf chewing, 5 pounde $1.40; 10, $2.50. Best 
smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 


Beet Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
picked chewing, $2.20; ten pound package smoking, 
$1.10; you pay postage. Fiavoring with ten pounds 
. I appreciate business, guarantee satis- 

2 . 0. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. erence: 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 








Big Bone Guinea ~-8 weeks old pigs $12.50. 
R. . Sandlin, winked’ Ala 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Registered Poland China hogs of quality. Tom 
Edwards, Clyde, Texas. 


~ Poland China male pigs; no females; 4 months rang 
nice shoats, $12.50; papers furnished. Don’t 
first check gets them. Wayne W. Belcher, Brent, Ala. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 














TREE KILLER 


Condensed Bo-Ko; enough to kill 100 trees, $2. 
Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you get permanent government position. Write him 














For best registered Angus cattle, write Sanford & 
Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 


GUERNSEYS 








Young married man wants position, Overseer 
farm. Has had ten years’ experience. Best of refer- 
ence. Box No. 8, apoka, Ala. 





Registered Guernsey bull calf, 3 months. Dam has 
Advanced record 478 butterfat as 3-year-old; sire is 
sire of second highest producing Guernsey of age and 
class in America; a real bull; $75. Others of sim- 
ilar breeding. Write for details. Chas. Hiley, Marion, 
Ala. 





JERSEYS 


Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock: accredited 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 
Jerseys of high producing blood and performance. 
Calves, both sexes, from tested dams; prices reason- 
able. Ewell Farm, ‘‘Where the Jersey came to Ten- 
nessee,”’ Spring Hill, Tenn. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Fine registered Duroc pigs and Holstein bull calves. 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 

















RYE 


FERRETS 


Wairlted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work, good profits. McConnon & 
ae Dept. F7, Memphis, Tenn. 

—Experienced truck farmer for 
50- wh .~" Something different but ok, paw 
you ever had to make some real money. References 
required, also experience outlined. H. 
P. O. Box 472, Birmingham, Ala. 

Men Wanted.—We pay 

ville. Let us train you to to be 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. ‘or free booklet 
— Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
‘enn. 


AGENTS WANTED _—_i| 


Fruit Trees for Sale. poe ter oy wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 
Articles, Perfumes 























PUREBRED POULTRY || ~ 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
Ee, Thousands of eight-week-old Pullets. 


tion 
HF, Hh. fay contests. 
foc eee bred price bulletin free. I 








c.0.d. 


SPORE Ss AEE vane, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 














guaranteed 


Pedigreed Abruzzi Rye; sound, clean, 
B Salley, 


true to name; $2 bushel. H. B. & Olin J. 
Salley, 8. C. 





crop Seed Rye; North Cafolina, $1.75; Abruzzi, 
$1. ra Write for oe prices on other seeds. Hick- 
ory Seed Company, a N. C. 
pd ae of the Skies. 
or price and sam- 
R. Stetatagh, Hayesville, 





Abruzzi Rye, 
Write to Carolina's lar s Seet eee 
< save money. H 


SPINACH 








1 pound 0c; 
femphis, Tenn. 


Ferrets fer Sale.—Prices free, book on care, 10 
cents. Bert Ewell, Wellington, Ohio, 


DOGS 


Registered Walker pups, 2 and 4 month. L. L. 
Williams, Courtland, Va. 








Get our free ome Seas 
and specialties. onderfully profitable. LaDerma 


Co., Dept. RB, St. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis, 








Purebred Bulldog puppies, ten dollars each. Write 
J. A. Moffett, Fayette, Miss. 

Collies, English Shepherds; blacks and browns. E. 
A. Ricketts, Kincaid, Kansas. 

Hundred Hunting Hounds cheap. Supply catalogue. 
Kaskaskennels, Herrick, I\linois, 











Buchanan’s Curled Savoy Spinach; 
ia Ruch "s, d 


5 pounds $2; 
TURNIPS 
‘s Red Top White Globe Turnips; finest 








Roch 





, HOLSTEINS 


fF? 5 ) more Fat! 


dpa nonpe 
factorin 
Bighey pet cent of the dairy rot 


Extension Service 
OLSTEINCHF RIESIAN 
Association Vf 
230 East Ohio Street Chienes; taste 





grown; 1 pound 60c; pounds $2, postpaid. Buch- 
anan’s Big Seven Turnip collection; seven ounces, sev- 
en varieties, 50c, postpaid. atalogue free. Buchan- 
an’s, Memphis, 





VETCH 





MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale.—Wheat mill rocks, French burr, ean be 
eggs for corn rocks. W. M. Dobson, Wedowee, 
2. 











AUTO SUPPLIES 


New household device washes-dries windows, F mag 
bs, Costs 


cleans walls, scru mops. less than 
we half profit, Harpers, 206 Third 8t., Pairheld, 
owa. 





ts.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, s 
patent oe for instantly mending bg in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Show and sell nationally known Pure Silk Hosiery 
and Lingerie, Amazing values. Make $12 daily. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Free sample outfit. Pure Silk 
Hosiery Co., 208 W. Monroe, Dept. R181, Chicago. 

Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Lr 
fruit and ornamen 
more fruitful and beautiful. 
salesmen, Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25 











Buchanan's Winter Hairy Vetch, the South’s most 
satisfactory legume. Write for information. Buch- 
anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Austrian Winter Peas, pe Vetch, Italian Rye 
Grass, Rape, Oats, Rye Nitragin inoculation. 
Vv. BR. Bush, Albany, 

ry Vetch; purity 97%, germination 92%. 
ef pounds, $16; lots "of 1,000 pounds or more, a 50. 
B. B. Kirkland Seed Company, Columbia, 8. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
le fall seed price 
Buchanan’ 8, "Memphis, Tenn. 


~ Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel. Scarified 
%o cent $4.50. Bags free. 














Ruch whol. 





list free. 





Automobile Tires and Tubes.—Save one-half on your 
tire bill. New stock; no seconds. Manufactured by 
Mason, Majestic and other reliable manufactures. 
Equal to tires sold on 8,000 mile basis. Non-skid 
high vressure 30x3% clincher casing and tube, $6.20; 
non-skid balloon, straight side, 29x4.40 casing and 
tube, $7.35. Pay on arrival c.o.d. Order today. 
Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


CORN HARVESTER 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 
ng pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, 











FARM MACHINERY 








$15.80 daily in advance, introducing ‘‘Quick Wring’’ 
Self Wringing Automatic Mop. Hands never touch 
water. New, different, one minute demonstration 
means sale. Experience, capital wancommesy- Col- 
lapsible sample in leatherette case furnished. Write 
quick. Mathews Products, Hall oto. Cincinnatl, Ohio. 
If I send you a Suit made in latest gute from 
finest goods, will you wear it and show to your 
friends as a sample of my sensational amet Could 
you use $3 an hour for a fittle spare I'me? If s0, 
write at once for my wonderful new proposition. Ad- 
dress Sales Manager, Peoria and Adams, Dept. 773, 
Chicago. 
a. —$13.80 daily (in advance) ; 
2 months guaranteed Hosiery. 
en, women, children; including 
’* ladies’ hose: No capital 
e furnish samples. Silk hoy 
for your own New plan. Milton Mathew 
Road 29019, Cineinnadl, Ohio. 
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a ‘itch and sew, how to take 


darning, etc. 
_ OFFER: Send only $1.00 for one year subscrip- 
_ tion to THE FARMER (new 
_ @r renewal), and “we will mail you this fine 
FREE and Postpaid. 


They Wear 
Like Iron 


“Panama” Overalls are 
noted for long wear. 
They re made of the heav- 
iest, toughest Indigo Den- 
im, with extra-wide sus- 
penders; double-stitched 
seams; reinforced pock- 
ets;and rust-proof buttons | 
that won’t come off. 


Comfortable, 

Too. j 
Cut “full-size”, 
roomy and com- 
fortable. Al- 
ways look good 
because of their 
perfect fit. Ena- 
ble you to do 
more and bet- 
ter work, and 
enjoy doing it. 
Union made. 
Ask your deal- 
er. Look for 
the trade-mark, 
They’re “Made 
to Make Good”. 


























“Panama” 


Overalls 





CLEAN OFF A 


or thoroughpin promptly with 
Absorbine. It is penetrating but 
does not blister nor remove the 
hair. You can work the horse at 
thesame time.$2.50at druggists, 

or postpaid. Describe your case 
for special instructions. Write 
for valuable horse book 4-S free. 


A user writes: “Had one horse with 
bog spavirror both hind legs. One bot- 
tle en Sgaed them off. Horse 


ABSORBINE 


WE, YOUNG, Inc. 344 Lyman St., Springt 


BOG SPAVIN 



























LEARN THE ART OF 


DRESSMAKING 


Here is a brand new book 


able garments at It 
begins with the easiest 


stitches and shows every op- 
tration in detail up to the 


measurements and make 
and fit, etc., 
make boys’ 
clothes ; 





. ow 
and girls’ easy 
ethods of and 








|| FARMER'S WIFE CULLS HENS | 

OULTRY experts recommend con- 

stant culling. That is practiced on 
our farm but we have also an annual 
round-up when each fowl must show 
cause why she should not go to market 
or into cans. This is held! in late August 
or early September. A long pole, with 
a wire basket on one end and a boy on the 
| other, delivers the goods. Friend Hus- 
band keeps the score though he does not 
approve of any physical examination that 
| ignores: the teeth, He is willing to ex- 
| tract every tooth in the flock. In fact, 
| there are times when he feels it would 
| be a pleasure. However, I do not argue 
this point. My dignity as judge forbids. 

First grasp the hen firmly, hold her at 
arms’ length, and look her im the eye— 
to be exact, in both eyes. If they bulge 
like marbles from a small boy’s pocket, 
it is a good sign. The head should be 
wide and flat at the top, with the beak a 
piquant pug. The long, crow head with 
a Roman beak and the overfat face both 
indicate the poor layer. Is the hen’s 
rouge on straight? It should be rich and 
plentiful om comb and wattles. An oily 
countenance counts a point. No powder 
is allowed in this beauty contest, espec- 
ially not sunburn powder. Yellow streaks 
anywhere are taboo. Vent, eyerings, ear- 
lobes, beak and shanks should all be be- 
comingly pale, proving that biddy is on 
the laying shift and has been there for 
some time. At this time of year, it is safe 
| te suspect the too well-dressed matron 
of having neglected her duty to the egg 
basket. She has been taking time off to 
make herself a new fall suit while her 
rusty, shabby sister has: been doing her 
daily “twelfth of a dozen” regularly. As 
a rule, the hem that molts before Sep- 
tember takes too long a vacatiom for that 
purpose. 

Next tuck the subject under your left 
arm, face the east, and. let her squalk 
nor’-by-west. If she “doth protest too 
much,” just keep calm and look wise. 
This does not affect the hen but it im- 
presses the audience. Examine the two 
small bones on either side of the egg 
exit. These are called pelvic bones. In 
a good layer, they are wide apart, thin 
and pliable. When @ hen is out of lay- 
ing, they draw closer together. Knobs 
of fat on the ends of these bones show 
that biddy is past her best days and pre- 
paring to retire. The pelvic bones: ought 
to be straight giving a slabsided, or boy- 
ish figure, effect. Measure with the fin- 
gers the space betweem the pelvic bones 
| and the tip of the breast, or keel bone, 
| Three-finger depth is good, four better, 
| but, if five fingers will fit there, cherish 
that hen until death do you part. She 
will earn her board as a breeder as long 
as: she lays.a fertile egg, This depth of 
body indicates ability to consume and to 
convert into eggs a large amount of feed. 
Broad backs, deep chests, abdomens. that 
are large without being baggy and sturdy 
legs set wide apart, mark the profitable 
hens. 








After all the physical characteristics 
of our hens have been checked up, we 
X-ray their dispositions. In truth, we 
have done for them about everything ex- 
cept to have them psycho-analyzed and 
that may c8me next; The: over-nervous, 
flighty individual wastes energy, alias 
feed. The too sluggish bird makes fat 
instead: of eggs. As Friend Husband re- 
there is nothing lovely about the 
| character of a hen, anyway, so other 
things Geime equal, we favor the one 
who is a busybody and a glutton. If she 
is often in mischief, heading unerringly 


| for the hushband’s pet vegetable or for 
| your choicest flower, she is probably val- 


uable. You may want to “eat her alive” 
. but refrain. By-the-way, when Uncle 
Sam’s questionnaire that time craved to 
know how many pounds of live poultry 
you had eaten, did you confess? I did. 
Any administration that makes a hard 
working poultry keeper grim out loud im 
the rush season, deserves support. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


ETHEL MQOPMAN. 
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Adams Brand 
Men’s @ Boys’ 
Gverails, Pants 
& Work Shirts 


When you work as hard as 
I do, you'll know why I buy 
Adams Brand. I’ve cut my 
eye teeth on this talk of sav- 
ing money by buying cheap 
away off some place, and have 
come to Adams Brand. There 
I stick, for 2 pairs of Adams 
outwear 3 pairs of ordinary 
kinds. 
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WEAR GUARANTEE 


See your dealer about our wear guavantee. 
It makes long wear a certainty. 


ADAMS MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 





Steady, Smooth, Fordson 
POWER 


Equip your Fordson with a Pickering Governor and you'll no- 
tice the difference immediately. 

Quick pick-up, steady, smooth power and uniform speed all the time. 
Pickering Governors respond instantly to the slightest change in load / 


Built for Fordsem, Twin City, McCormick-Deering, and all other makes.. ‘| 
Send coupon for free pamphlet 36D. It tells about the Pickering for your 

tai ex- 
The Pickering Governor Co., Portland, Conn. pees Bg ps a do 
equipped with Pickerings. 





Send me a FREE copy of your pamphlet 36D, 
Name 


TURES ECE ECOSOC OCOCOCOSeSOOOOCOOOCOOoOe eT ee Ty) 


“It makes a good 
tractor Better’’ 


oeeC eee COCO OCCCOOCOCOOCerCC er eet Tree es) 





Chattanooga 





SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTOR: CORLEY MFG, 





Enrich Your Soil 


By Crop Rotation 


Get a Fine Crop of Oats or Oatg and Vetch or Other Grain and 
Follow With Corn, Peas, Etc. 


Sow Grain Between Your Catton or Corn Rows 
Save 7-8 of the Labor ; 


One man and one horse can easily sow 6 to 8 acres per day with the Cole Drill 
The soil of your cotton or corn fields has been welf eultivated all spring and 
summer, and by grain sowing time is well settled, making an ideal seed-bed for 
grain. To break this land for graim would be a waste of time. You save 7/8 
of the labor and get. your Oats. or other grain sowed at. the right time, without 


any damage to the Cotten or Corn, by using the Cole Three-Row Grain Drill, 


The COLE one horse GRAIN DRILL 


With Hither Disc or Plow Openers 


The seeds are planted in 
deep furrows which pro- 
tect the grain from Cold 
Winds, and prevents win- 
ter killing. The Cole is fine for all 
kinds of Grain. It will sow any kind 
of Oats, and makes Oats a sure and 
profitable crop anywhere. Cole Drills 
sow Vetch or Oats and Vetch mixed 





Start today on this: progressive pro- 
gram by writing for free cireulars 


Grain Drills, 





The Cole Mecminstoninn Coteces tie ah Shecietee N.C 


Ok PR See PERE REE 
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How a slight extra cost 








boosted spinach yield 150% 


Spinach was planted in two fields, side by side, at the 
New Jersey experiment station. One field was left un- 
fertilized. It produced 198 crates of spinach to the acre. 
The other field had 1600 pounds of a 9-8-3 fertilizer at 
planting time, and yielded 507 crates per acre. 


















' 


The right fertilizer boosts 
the marketable yield. 





Use “fertilizer” logic 





The correct grade of Mobiloil 


cuts the engine expenses. RESULT — more profits, 






OUR guide—if your car is not listed below see any Mobiloil 
dealer for the complete Chart, It recommends the correce 
grades for all cars, trucks and tractors. And remember that . . + 


~ L1Q) 
6UY 
automotive manufacturers ~ | 
approve it! 
The gtades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated below, are Mobiloil 


“R,~ Mebiloll Avctig C"Arc.”), Mobiloil “A,” Mobitoil “BB.” 
and Mobiloil “'B.” 
































/ 1927 1926 1925 1924 
i NAMESOF «| 
“os el ElElEVE|2 
= ealilalilalilal | 
El2ielaleiale] | 
‘ ' 
Buick... A lAre.| A |Arc.] A |Are.] A [Arc] | 
Cadillac........ BB |Arc.| BB |Are.| A |Arc.| A, [Arc 
Chandler Sp.6.. | A | A |... |...Jece[oee [eee] ene 
“ other mods.| A jArc.| A jAre.| A |Arc.| A |Arc) 
Chevrolet... ... Arc. | Arc. }Are. | Arc. |Arc. | Arc. Arc. | Arc 
Chrysler 60, 70, 80 ALAITAIAIAILATLAILA 
other mods. A on. * ae My rong eR 
Dodge Bros. 4-cyl. re. re. re. Arc | 
Essex........... A |Arc.| A |jArc.] A jAre.| A [Arc] | 
TOPE 's os dn 900° EILFETEI;EIEJ;EVJE/E 
Franklin.....-.. BB |. BB| BB | BB| BB/| BB| BB| BB 
Hudson......... A jArc.| A [Arc.} A [Arc.[ A |[Arc. 
Hupmobile. ..... A |Arc.| A [Arc.] A [Arc.] A |Arc. 
— Rs pebocves cooefes.th A A jArc.| A |Are. 
laxwell........ sesepeceedecssd.e--f A [Are] A [Arc. 
SS A |jAre.| A |Are.| A, [Are.JArc. |Areg 
Oakland... A |Arc.] A |[Arc.| A. jAre.| A’ Arc, 
Oldsmobile... A jArc.] A jArc.| A |Arc.] A |Are) 
Overland........ A |Are,| A jArc.| A [Arc.| A |Ar¢¢ 
Packard 6....... A |Arc.] A [jAre.| A [Are] A | A 
an a, A |Arec. 4 Arc.| A |Arc.| A |[Are, 

P SS oki gevates A |Are. Arc. |Arc. |Arc. Arc. |Arc. 
UL cb dcbegeasis A |Are.| A [Arc.| A |Are.| A |Are:! 
Ts cines coepex A {Arc.] A [Arc.] A, |Arc. Arc. }Arc. 

sceees A |Arc.| A [Arc.| A [Arc.]| A |jArc. 

Velie. ......00++5 A jAre.| A jArc.| A [Arc.] A |[Arc! 

Willys-Knight 4..]....]....] B |Are.| B |Are.f B Arc, 
A |jArc.} A |Arc.] A 3 























’ RESULT — more profits. 





Tractor oil .. . automobile oil .. . and—? 





when you buy oil 


Any farmer knows that he usually gets back more money 
than he puts into the right fertilizer. But do you realize 
you get back more than the extra few cents you put into 
Gargoyle Mobiloil? An immediate cut in oil consump- 
tion of from 10% to 50% frequently brings the cost of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil below the cost of other oils. Other 
savings come in lower repair bills, less time out for 
break-downs, less over-heating, and a marked cut in 
carbon troubles. Gargoyle Mobiloil brings you these 
savings because it has an added margin of safety in 
lubrication to meet every engine need. 



















Oils are frequently bought and sold under misleading 
terms. The terms ‘‘tractor oil’’ and ‘‘automobile oil’’ are 
used as though that described the correct oil. But tractors 
vary greatly in design. So do automobiles. So do trucks. 
The Mobiloil Board of Engineers has made a special 
study of all engines, yours included. And their recom- 
mendations are so accurate that 609 makers of automo- 
biles and other automotive equipment do not hesitate 
to approve them. 

You will find that Mobiloil is not only worth its extra 
price but is worth a trip to town where this is necessary. 
Take advantage of the substantial savings on barrel and 
half-barrel orders of Gargoyle Mobiloil. The complete 
chart at all Mobiloil dealers’ tells you just which grade 
of Mobiloil to use fn each of your motors. 


oh REOKe 


Mobiloil | 


Make the chart your guide 
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COMPANY 


Other branches and distributing warchouses throughout the country 







MAIN BRANCHES: New York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffa 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas Gity,s Dall 








